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Passages from the Life of a Yorkshire Lady. 


———_— 


NOTICE. 


THE narrative which is here commenced, and which will 
be continued in successive numbers of this Review, is a 
simple historical biography. Although every attempt will be 
made to interest the reader, no element of fiction will be 
admitted into it. The object of the writer is to make English 
readers acquainted with a feature of the history of Catholicism 
under the dark days of persecution, of which perhaps too little is 
as yet known among us. We are all more familiar with the suffer- 
ings than with the labours of the Catholics in this country, nor is 
it generally known how large a number of the members of our 
Catholic families sought refuge and occupation abroad, and how 
much they contributed to the glory of God and the benefit of 
souls by their labours, both there and at home, as religious of 
different institutes. Nor can it be generally known that there 
exists at this moment a very flourishing religious institute, 
largely instrumental in the education of girls of all classes in 
Bavaria, Hungary, Roumania, Italy, and other parts of the 
Continent, which is commonly known as the Institute of the 
“English Virgins,” and which performs, in many countries in 
which it flourishes, that work for the education of women 
which, in France and other countries with which we are better 
acquainted, is discharged by various congregations of religious 
women, which have been so happily founded since the French 
Revolution. The education given in the schools of the “English 
Virgins” is said, by those English parents who have had 
experience of it, to be of a very high class indeed in point 
of solidity and general excellence. This is one of the many 
traces which might be discovered of the devotion with which 
our countrywomen laboured for the glory of God in the land 
of exile, or, rather, showed that for true Catholic hearts no land 
is a place of exile in which the Christian Church flourishes 
It is by no means intended, in the chapters which follow, to 
give any account of the rise of this particular Institute, although 
the names of many connected with its origin will occur in the 
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course of the narrative. The object is simply to sketch a 
beautiful and most interesting character, with the aid of such 
documents and authorities as are at the disposal of the writer. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE WARDS OF GIVENDALE. 


THE history of Mrs. Mary Ward’s life is little known in 
England, her native country, although at least a dozen 
biographies of her already exist, by various authors, both 
secular and religious, which will be used in the present com- 
pilation. None of them are, however, written in English, with 
the exception of the first in order of time, a manuscript Life 
of her, the composition of one, if not two, of her early friends 
and companions, who lived with her for the greater part of 
her life and were present at her death. Internal evidence leads 
to the belief that both Mrs. Winefrid Wigmore and Mrs. Mary 
Poyntz were jointly concerned in its production; but early in the 
last century the traditions of the earlier members of the “English 
Virgins of the Institute of Mary” attributed it to the former, and 
her name is therefore attached to it in the following pages, where 
it will be carefully reproduced. There are other copies of the 
manuscript, written in old-fashioned French, which vary but 
slightly from the English text. They were written probably 
for the use of the houses of the Institute of Mary abroad, 
especially that in Paris. These variations or additions will be 
inserted in the following pages within brackets, with the note, 
“Fr. V.,” that is, the French version. The value of this bio- 
graphy, as written by one familiarly acquainted with its subject, 
is enough to justify the use here made of it. 

Mrs. Mary Ward herself wrote two autobiographies at 
different periods, each time at the desire of her confessor: one, in 
English, in 1617, which aimost resembles a general confession ; 
the other in Italian, in 1627. These, with a large number of 
her letters and those of her companions, and other documents, 
are still in the possession of the nuns of the Institute at 
Nymphenburg, Bavaria, and will also be frequently quoted. 

Winefrid Wigmore’s manuscript? thus commences: “Our 

1 Entitled, ‘‘A brief relation of the holy life and happy death of our dearest 


Mother, of blessed memory, Mrs. Mary Ward.” It must be remembered, once for 
all, that Winefrid Wigmore, who died in 1657, used, in speaking of Mary Ward, the 
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dearest Mother, of happy memory, Mrs. Mary Ward, was eldest 
daughter of Mr. Marmaduke Ward, of Givendale, in the county 
of York. Mulwith and Newby were manor-houses of his.” 
These names still exist in the near neighbourhood of Ripon. 
Mulwith is now only a township with a farmhouse, and Newby 
Hall has passed through the hands of the Croslands (who were 
still Catholics in the earlier part of the last century) and others, 
into those of the De Grey family. There is but very scanty 
mention of the family of the Wards in the records of the period 
now under consideration. At earlier dates we find that some of 
the Wards of Givendale were buried at the Priory of Eschewold” 
or Esshold, in Ayredale (West Riding), which was founded for 
six Cistercian nuns in the reign of Henry the Second or Richard 
the First. At a later time, Nicholas Ward gave lands in Hawks- 
worth, and pasture for twenty cows, to the convent. Sir Simon 
Ward, 1383, and Sir John Ward, 1453, both knights, were, accord- 
ing to their wills, buried there, as was also (from her will in 1474) 
Joan, relict of Roger Ward, sen., of Givendale. Joan Ward, prioress 
of this house, occurs in 1480, and resigned her office in 1497." 
Speed says that at the dissolution of the Priory in 1547, it was 
said to be founded by “the ancestors of Christopher Warde,” 
probably Marmaduke’s father. Of him, however, we know little. 
He may perhaps have been concerned in the rising of the Earl 
of Northumberland in 1569, in favour of Mary Queen of Scots, 
which extended to Ripon, where Mass was restored in the 
Cathedral ; for he was related both to the Percy family, and 
to the Nortons. Topcliffe, the Earl’s Yorkshire property, where 
he had been staying previously to joining the Earl of West- 
moreland, was only a few miles distant from Ripon; and Sir 
John, the head of the Norton family,® who died in 1520, had 
married Margaret Ward, daughter of Roger Ward of ‘Givendale. 
It was their grandson, Richard Norton, whom the poet Words- 
worth describes as a “goodly personage of seventy years, with 
Magnific limbs of wither’d state, 
A face to fear and venerate, 


Eyes dark and strong, and on his head 
Rich locks of silver hairs thick spread,” 


language then common in the community in which she lived. The reader will under- 
stand the word ‘‘ Mother,” in the natural and familiar sense, in which it is applied to 
one who has been the guide and spiritual friend of those who use it. 

* Burton, p. 140. Dugdale, A/onast. v. 473. 

* Much curious information respecting the family of the Nortons of Norton 
Conyers may be seen in the A/emorials of the Rebellion of 1569 (London, 8vo, 1840), 
pp. 275—288. 
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and whose “eight sons 
Stood by their sire on Clifford Moor, 
To guard the standard which he bore”— 
that namely of the insurgents, on which was “embroider'd 


The sacred cross, and figured there, 
The five dear wounds our Lord did bear.” 
The White Doe of Rylstone. 

The pedigree of the descendants of Richard Norton is 
headed by an ancient genealogist, “A trybe of wicked people.” 
He adds afterwards, “they be universally Papists.” For 
whatever reason, the Wards apparently withdrew from public 
notice as far as possible. They did not give the family 
pedigree, with the numerous other Catholics of Yorkshire 
who did so, at the Visitation of Robert Glover, the Marshall 
to Norroy King-at-Arms, in 1585. Marmaduke has written his 
name as attesting a pedigree concerning the family of his wife 
and that of her first husband, but this is all. Either for safety’s 
sake, or from other motives, he did not care to display his long 
genealogical tree, which would have vied with that of any of 
his neighbours, for from other documents it appears that he 
could have boasted of even Saxon descent. In an old manuscript 
book of heraldry,‘ the arms of the Wards are thus described: 
“ Azure, a Cross Patonce, or;” also “King Egbert’s arms are a 
Cross Patonce, or,” or in regal terms, “Jupiter, a Cross Patonce, 
Sol,” “and the aforesaid arms which he gave to the Wards for 
assisting him against the other six kingdoms.” These arms, 
belonging to the Wards of Givendale, are to be seen in Ripon 
Cathedral, on the stone screen of the choir, of about the year 
1459, and on the tomb of Sir Thomas Markenfeld, 1497, whose 
family are well known to have been also deeply engaged in the 
Earl of Northumberland’s rising in the following century.” 

When William the Conqueror came over, we are elsewhere 
told,° there were seven Wards, brothers, all Eguztes Aurati 
—Gilded Knights,’ and one of these, Edgar, was made 

* Brit. Mus. Lansdown ALSS. 856. 

5 See Memorials of the Rebellion of 1569, p. 264. 

8 In the third Life of Mary Ward, written in Latin, by Father Dominic Bissel, 
Canon Regular of the Holy Cross at Augsburg, in 1674. He obtained his informa- 


tion from Mary Poyntz and the older members of the Institute of Mary. It does not 


appear to have been printed. A copy of the manuscript still exists in the archives of 


Westminster. 
7 Knight Batchelor. This, although the lowest order of knighthood, is neverthe- 


less the most ancient. It was formerly accounted the highest military dignity, and the 
foundation of all other honours. Matthew Paris informs us that such knights were 
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Warden of the Northern Borders in 1072. In the reign of 
Edward the First and Second, Sir Robert and Simon de la 
Warde were summoned to sit as Barons in Parliament, and the 
latter was also Governor of York and Pontefract. In the 
register of Fountains Abbey there is also mention made of 
“QOsbert Ward de Gyvendale, who gave the meadows of Linpot 
and Udardpot” to it at some early date not named. 

But though Marmaduke Ward showed himself indifferent 
to the honours of a long pedigree, he did not pass undis- 
tinguished for other and better things. Mary Ward herself 
testifies to her father’s merits. In her first autobiography, 
composed in 1617, she writes: “I can with truth say, I never 
saw his like among men of the world.” Winefrid Wigmore 
continues: “His name is to this day famous in that country for 
his exceeding comeliness of person and neatness and beauty of 
face, agility, and activeness, [the knightly exercises in which he 
excelled, and above all for his*] constancy and courage in 
Catholic religion, admirable charity to the poor, so as in 
extreme dearth never was poor denied at his gate, commonly 
sixty, eighty, and sometimes a hundred in a day [to whom he 
gave great alms®]. As yet is also famous his valour and fidelity 
to his friend, and myself have heard it spoken of by several 
[but particularly’] and with much feeling by Mr. William 
Mallery, the eldest and best of that name, who was near of 
kin to our Mother, both by father and mother. On her father’s 
side, Sir William Mallory of Studley married Jane, daughter of 
Sir John Norton and Margaret Ward mentioned above ; through 
her mother, Sir W. Mallory, grandson of Margaret Ward, was 
her great-great-grandfather.” According to Glover's Visitation, 
the latter must have been still alive when Mary was born. Mr. 
W. Mallery, or Mallory, named here, was his great-grandson, 
whose mother was Anne, daughter of the second Lord Evers, 
who was President of Wales. 

The manuscript continues: “Her mother was Mrs. Ursula 
Wright, eldest daughter to Mr. William Wright, of Ploughland, 
first married to Mr. Constable, heir of Hatfield (as I take it), 


known by a gold ring on their thumbs, a chain of gold about their necks, and gilt 
spurs. In old records, from the privilege of adorning their armour and horses with 
gold, and wearing golden spurs given them at their creation, they were termed 
Equites Aurati—Golden Knights. They held land by which they were obliged to 
serve the King in his wars for forty days, at their own expense” (Robson’s British 
Herald, vol. i. p. 75). 

> Pn ¥. * Pr. V. aoe eA 
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by whom she had no child.” In the entry of the death of Mary’s 
grandfather in the register of Welwick Church he is called Robert. 
His father, John Wright, came from Kent into Yorkshire, 
in the reign of Henry the Eighth, and married Alice, daughter 
and co-heiress of Sir John Ryther, by whom he obtained 
Ploughland Hall in Holdernesse.“ “The Ploughland house of 
the present day is a farmhouse, situated on an eminence, but has 
nothing particularly worthy of notice.” In the Wright and 
Constable pedigrees, Ursula Ward’s first husband is named as 
John Constable, of Hatfield (Holdernesse). He was seventeen 
years old at his father Hillary’s® death in 1571, and was his 
eldest son and heir. In 1580, when the Ecclesiastical Commission 
of the North went on circuit, John Constable, of Hatfield, was 
called before them at Old Malton, when he “appeared and con- 
fessed that he neither resorts to the church or doth communicate, 
nor hath done this five year last past.” Upon which “they com- 
manded him to attend upon all their progress and circuit, and 
to confer with the Lord Archbishop his Grace and his chaplain, 
and hear sermons preached by them, during the same time and 
space until their return homewards.” “The said John Constable 
utterly refused the same, and was thereupon committed to close 
prison in the Castle of York, guousgue,” &c.* In vol. F of 
Father Grene’s manuscript collection concerning the English 
persecution, it is said of him, “He might well be named John, 
because the grace of sweet Jesus did appear in his godly life, in 
his words, works, and in all his doings.” His companion in 
prison says, in the same manuscript, “So sober, so constant, and 
so godly a youth maketh me ashamed of my former days.” 
“Master Constable did fall into a grievous sickness, and departed 
this life in the year of our Lord 1581.” 

This first marriage of Ursula Wright must have been one of 
those juvenile betrothals customary at the period, for it appears 
from the register of Welwick Church, that the eldest of her two 
elder brothers, John Wright, was baptized early in the year 
1568. If this date is correct, she could not have been more 
than fourteen when she married for the second time. Winefrid 
Wigmore proceeds to tell us: “Her first (child) by Mr. Ward 


1 Peacock’s Yorkshire Catholics, p. 124. 
12 Poulson’s Holdernesse, vol. ii. p. 517. 
3 Jb. p. 516; also Forster’s Yorkshire Familics, Constable of Flamborough 


pedigree. 

14 From Acts of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, York Minster, quoted in 
lather Morris’s 7vout/es, series iii. 

1% From Records S.]. by H. Foley, series vi. p. 223. 
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was this blessed child, our dearest Mother, who at the font was 
called Jane,” a family name, perhaps, after her ancestress, Joan 
Ward, Prioress of Eschewold, 1480,!° “and by Confirmation, Mary.” 
She was born, as we learn from other sources, at the manor- 
house of Old Mulwith, where her parents lived in quietness 
and retirement, to escape persecution as far as might be, her 
birthday being January 23, 1585, the feast of the Espousals of 
our Lady, and also dedicated to St. Emerentiana, martyr, to 
whom she, in consequence, had a great devotion in her after 
life. As Marmaduke Ward continually maintained some mis- 
sioner upon his estate, her parents would not have had the same 
difficulty about her baptism which numbers of Catholics then 
experienced concerning their children; but, like these, she must 
equally have been “baptized secretly, and not at the church, 
but when, where, or by whom they know not,” as in the return 
made of other newly-born children in a List of Recusants of 
Yorkshire, at a later date (1604). She was dedicated by her 
parents to the Blessed Virgin from her cradle, and before she 
could speak plainly, we are told that she had learned to say 
the Litany of our Lady, the Angelus, Salve Regina, and the 
Rosary, and said them openly everywhere. It was from her 
own tender affection and devotion as a child to the Mother of 
God that she asked and obtained permission to take her name 
at Confirmation. It is related of her that this change of name 
was an unspeakable joy to her, and by it alone she was after- 
wards known. 

We hear from Winefrid Wigmore of the first word which little 
Mary spoke, in connection with a severe accident, from which 
she was preserved in a remarkable manner, when she could 
scarcely walk, and could not speak, and was tottering about 
close to some open window or steps. “From the nurse's breast, 
as it were, marked out for Heaven, and before the time babes 
used to speak, hearing her mother, forth of a sudden appre- 
hension the child might fall, say ‘Jesus, bless my child,’ turned 
with a sweet smile and said distinctly, ‘Jesus, which was the 
first, and all the words she spoke of many months after.” She 
spent the first five years of her life at Mulwith, and it is of 
these, as well as others subsequently, that Mother Winefrid 
writes: “Her very childish years were not only exempt from 
displeasing actions which commonly accompany those years, 
but adorned with such graces [and noble advantages’’] as ren- 
dered her amiable and agreeable to all, never gave offence, but 


16 Burton’s Monast. Ebor. p. 140. 7 Fr. V. 
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always sought out occasions to pleasure the very servants, though 
to her own incommodity ; as when, in the year ’42, I being at 
Newby with this said our dearest Mother of happy memory, 
the Lady Blakestone recounted with great feeling, the memory 
was to that day kept in that town of her goodness, meekness, 
and graciousness to her father his servants and neighbours.” 
When Mary had reached her fifth year, her grandmother, 
Mrs. Wright, of Ploughland, took her to live with her. This 
lady was Ursula, daughter of Nicholas Rudston, of Hayton, by 
his second wife, Jane, daughter of Sir W. Mallory, who was thus 
Mary Ward’s great-great-grandfather. She and her husband 
were then leading very holy lives in great seclusion, after having 
endured severe persecutions for the faith with the utmost intre- 
pidity and courage. Mary Ward thus writes of her in her own 
autobiography: “In her younger years she had to endure 
imprisonment for fourteen years, during which she several times 
confessed her faith before President Huntingdon, at York, and 
before other functionaries. She was once, on account of her 
bold speech in favour of the Catholic faith and contempt of 
heresy, put into the public prison with thieves and knaves, 
though she did not remain long there, for people spoke much 
of it, and her relations were informed of it, who so far obtained 
that she should be taken to her former prison again. When. 
she entered the thieves’ gaol, the prisoners thought that she 
had been guilty of a theft or a murder (for such persons alone 
were brought there), and said to her that she must pay six 
small coins into the general purse, as was the custom for all 
who came there, or else they would not allow her to eat of the 
food which charitable people were accustomed to send into the 
prison, which was all put into a pot and given to them through 
the window. My grandmother did not dispute concerning their 
request, but said she would willingly give them six coins.” 
The Earl of Huntingdon was President of the North from 
1572 to 1599. We read of him, that being ‘a most rank heretic, 
and made President of Yorkshire, he had promised Queen 
Elizabeth that he would make all Papists to go to the church, 
if she would let him alone, whereupon he was permitted to do 
what he would, and so began to rage against Catholics as like 
a furious lion. But yet Almighty God made His servants strong 
enough to cope with him.”"* “He (Lord Huntingdon) impri- 


18 Old Manuscript quoted in 7roud/es, series i. p. 228, Father Morris; and also series 
iii, p. 214, from the ‘‘ History of the Persecution in the North,” by Father Holtby. 
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soned all the gentlewomen and ladies in the countries, some in one 
castle, some in another. In Sheriff Hutton Castle were inclosed 
my Lady Constable, my Lady Babthorpe, my Lady Ingleby ’”— 
these three were all more or less related to Mary Ward—“ my 
Lady Lawson, Mrs. Metham, Mrs. Hungate, locked up every one 
in a several vast great chamber, not one permitted to see or 
speak with another, nor to have a maid of their own but such 
as was put unto them. What shifts the poor gentlewomen used 
to get one to another: what devices they had to get to open 
locks, to break windows, and to make passages, not only one 
to another, but for a priest also to come to them, are very 
memorable and worth the collecting.”’® The same writer says : 
“In the prison of York there were at one time, not a twelve- 
month ago, no fewer than fifty prisoners, of which almost thirty 
were condemned for premunire”—the penalty was to lose all 
temporalities and to be imprisoned for life—‘ for the oath, and 
also to death. The necessities of these prisoners and their 
wants in prison hath often been so great, that they living all 
in common at a common table of that which in charity is sent 
unto them, they had no more but every man according to the 
rate of a penny a-day.” Such was the prison to which 
Mrs. Wright was condemned, and thus Catholic ladies fared in 
Yorkshire in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

While Mary Ward was living in her grandfather’s house, 
in 1592, he was again summoned before the President and 
Commissioners, and was desired to bring his wife with him. 
Nor were the other members of this pious family less firm in 
their profession of faith, though they adopted other ways of 
manifesting it. William Wright, Robert’s son by his first wife, 
Ann, daughter of Thomas Grimston, of Grimston Garth, and 
half-brother to Mary Ward’s mother, married Anne Thornton, 
of East Newton. Of her we read in a List of Recusants, 1604,”4 
as follows: “Welweek. A lunatick person, Anne Wright, wife 
of William Wright, hath long absented herself from ye church, 
as is thought in respect that she is lunatick.” This assumption 
of lunacy is made transparent enough by the inscription which 
accompanies the brass effigies of the husband and wife on a 
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slab in Welwick Church, Holdernesse :* “ Here lie interred ye 


19 Father Pollard’s ‘‘ Recollections of the Yorkshire Mission,” 77roudles, series iii. 
p- 463, Father Morris, S.J. 
20 The present Wright family of Kelvedon, Essex, are descended from this William 


Wright. 
21 Peacock, Yorkshire Catholics. *2 Poulson’s oldernesse, vol. ii. p. 514. 
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bodies of William Wright, of Plowland, Esq., and Ann, his wife, 
who, after they had lived lovingly together ye space of fifty 
yeares in the feare of God and love of men, finished a faire 
pilgrimage to a joyfull Paradice, Ann, ye 28 of Dec. in the 
yeare of grace 1618, and ye said Willm. ye 23 August, A. Dni. 
1621, whose sowles God hath in His blessed keeping. Memoria 
justi vivet in Eternum.” Ursula Ward’s brothers and sisters 
will be spoken of later on. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE WRIGHTS OF PLOUGHLAND. 


WITH her heroic grandmother, then, and her family, the little 
Mary passed the next years of her life until she was ten, 
being continually with the former day and night, as she slept in 
her bedroom. Her holy example must have impressed the 
child strongly. In after life she writes of her in her own auto- 
biography, “So great was her diligence in prayer that I cannot 
remember during the whole five years while I was with her, that 
I ever saw her sleep, for I never awoke from sleep that I did 
not find her praying.” While with her grandmother Mary’s 
devotion to our Lady grew apace. 

Father Lohner, S.J.1 (author of the fourth biography of Mary 
Ward, and of the first written in German in 1690), says that, 
“from her youth she honoured the holiest Mother of God with 
such devotion that in her heart nothing was dearer, in her 
mouth nothing sweeter than Mary.” She now began to recite 
the greater Day Hours and the Litany of our Blessed Lady, 
together with the,whole Rosary, and many other prayers, all of 
which she continued to say daily during the rest of her life. In 
her first autobiography, already mentioned, Mary writes of this 
period of her childhood with her usual humility, concealing and 
covering what was so commended in her at that time, by the 
addition of some contemporaneous fault or temptation. Thus, it 
being known that from the age of five she prayed much with her 
grandmother, she writes, “When my grandmother desired me 
to pray, I remained certainly in my place, but spent the time 
in trifles.” 

Mrs. Wright had the custom of sending many alms, both of 


1 He was confessor to many of the older of ‘‘the English Virgins” in Munich, 
and relates what he heard from them. 
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money and other things, to the poor Catholic prisoners, whose 
sufferings in the loathsome prisons of those days she herself had 
so largely shared. Mary gladly allowed herself to be employed 
in this almsgiving, and. showed great joy when the money was 
counted. Her grandmother therefore gave her a few small 
pieces of money. Some days afterwards, as the lady was 
singing some hymns, Mary came to her and asked her whether 
she would not soon send something again to the prisoners. 
This question pleased her grandmother very much, and when 
she inquired of the child why she said this, Mary replied 
that she wished to send her money also to them, which she 
often did afterwards. In narrating this incident again she 
deprives it of its merit, by saying that the good she did in her 
childhood at this age was not so much for the love of it in 
itself, but from a vain complacency and self-esteem, and that 
she gave this money in order to be praised by her grandmother. 
In like manner she depreciates the fact of her frequent fasts at 
this age, by saying that though she certainly often fasted, it was 
for childish reasons ; as, for instance, if she had lost some little 
thing, she promised a fast day for it. She also much laments 
that while with her grandmother she had as playfellow a cousin, 
a girl like herself, who was rather given to vanity, and had 
in this been a bad example to her, though after a childish 
fashion only. This young lady fasted in honour of St. Agnes 
to obtain the preservation of her beauty, and once induced 
Mary to imitate her. Of this she says, “I purposed to fast 
on St. Agnes’ day, but from an unfitting reason, because my 
cousin also fasted, and exhorted me to do the same. I fasted 
tolerably long, but as I became very hungry I broke the fast,” 
upon which a double scruple of conscience arose, first, as to 
the fast itself, and then for having broken it. She adds that 
she knows nothing more than that God preserved her at this 
time from great sins. Of the great graces which we have seen, 
and which also Father Lohner states she received and exhibited 
in her youth, she speaks as if they were common to every one, 
and says, “These and such like great things were in no way 
my acts; how should I ascribe to myself what is not mine?” 
She elsewhere allows that she was very obedient to her grand- 
mother, and that she had a great fear of sin during these years. 
There is an incident related in the autobiography of one of 
the students, preserved in the archives of the English College 
at Rome, which by adding names (so generally omitted as 
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a precaution in those times) seems to point to one of Mary 
Ward’s visits at Ripley Castle to her relations the Inglebys 
at this period, especially if coupled with what Winefrid Wigmore 
says concerning “the efficacy of her words and letters, even her 
presence,” while still “in her tender years.” John Jackson, 
born in 1581, says that he “went to York, on his father’s death, 
when he was thirteen, in 1594, to learn the rudiments of law from 
a barrister,” Sampson Ingleby, agent to the Earl of Northumber- 
land. “He being in London, a quarrel arose between his 
younger brother,” John, “and myself, on which account I re- 
solved to return to my mother, after spending three months 
there. On leaving, his elder brother, for he had three,” Sir 
William, David, and John, “persuaded me to accompany him 
to his mansion,” Ripley Castle, “until his brother returned. 
Whilst I was there a certain noble Catholic virgin,” Mary Ward, 
“had lately arrived, with whom I very frequently conversed 
upon the subject of the Catholic faith, and who satisfactorily 
removed many doubts from my mind, and some others we 
postponed for the time, as she said she was going to her grand- 
mother,” Mrs. Wright, “who lived near, in a day or two, who 
would remove every doubt from me. She produced many 
probable reasons in support of the points upon which we had 
before treated, and which had appeared to me so contrary to 
reason. On my departure the noble lady,” Mrs. Wright, “gave 
me a Rosary, the Office of the Blessed Virgin, and the Psalter of 
Jesus.” It is true that at the date of this incident Mary could 
only have been about ten years of age; but if at ten years of 
age young maidens were then bestowed in marriage, and even 
had a voice in the matter, it need not be incredible that in such 
times of general, persecution they should be in some degree 
capable of discussing grave matters of faith, or that these 
should form the subject of conversation with their playmates. 
Mary’s education was not neglected by her grandmother 
during the five years that she lived with her. Besides the in- 
structions usually given to children, she learned Latin, in which 
she was sufficiently proficient to be able to write it fluently in 
after life, and also to be well read in the writings of the Fathers. 
Her grandfather, Robert Wright, died in 1594, and her 
grandmother then perhaps went to reside in the quiet household 
of the Wards at Mulwith, where we find Mary living again with 
her parents when about ten years old. She had two brothers 
and two sisters. Of these we shall hear more at a future period. 
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In her first autobiography Mary Ward thus describes the 
manner in which her father brought up his family. “He took 
the utmost pains that.we children should learn nothing which 
appeared to be contrary to modesty and gravity, either in words 
or in deeds, and especially that we should not be infected by 
the poison of misbelief. Consequently he forbade to the utmost 
that heretical books should be suffered in the house. He 
enjoined also on my mother that she should hold good super- 
vision over us and over the household ; and in case she should 
perceive but the smallest vice in any of the servants, she was 
to pay them off and dismiss them, although in other respects 
they were before diligent and useful, so that we children should 
not be misled by their bad example. If necessity or duty 
required that one of us children should stay with a heretic 
friend for some days, it is not to be expressed how fervently he 
spoke to us, and instructed us that the Catholic faith was 
necessary to salvation, and how ardently he desired that all 
his children should live and die in it.” She goes on to give an 
instance of his watchfulness and correction of them. “He 
would likewise allow no oaths in his house; on this account, as 
I was once playing with my companion, who had come to be 
my visitor, she swore through the wounds of Christ. I repeated 
the words in order to correct her, and in this to please my 
father; but he did not know with what intention I had said 
them. Therefore he was very angry with me, and, what he 
neither before nor after ever did, chastised me with his own 
hand, with the warning that he w ould rather see me dead than 
see me offend God by serious sin.’ 

It must have been soon after Mary's return home that her 
life was once more preserved, and she was restored by the 
use of the Most Holy Name in a bad accident which befell her, 
and which is thus related by Winefrid Wigmore: “ This servant 
of God, yet not above nine or ten years old, forth of, and (as 
may be supposed) designed by the enemy of all good to cut 
off her life, would needs make one of her mother’s maids carry 
her on her shoulders, whence she fell her own and the maid’s 
height, and lighting on her head [with so much force that she? ] 
was wholly stunted (sic) and lost her speech. The maid, 
extremely terrified, laid her in bed; it was bed-time, and she 
had nothing but her linen on; she had her understanding good, 
and thought with herself, could she but once say “Jesus,” she 

* PniV¥. 
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would willingly die; which sacred Name she at last pronounced, 
and it brought her so much sweetness and love as all her life 
after she was most sensible of, and in that instant restored to 
her former health without any the least harm.” 

Not long after, a dangerous fire broke out in the house, an 
occurrence which brought to light the character and interior 
qualities of Marmaduke’s little daughter, and proved how much 
they had been strengthened by her grandmother’s example. This 
was in the year 1595; a great crowd quickly collected, the 
inmates and those outside, the neighbours and tenants, all 
endeavouring to put it out. All were full of eagerness and hurry, 
and so occupied were they with their efforts, that when at last 
some one inquired for the children they were nowhere to be found. 
Their father immediately hastened through the rooms in spite 
of the flames, and discovered Mary and her two little sisters in 
one of them, quietly saying the Rosary together, which they had 
begun and steadily continued while all the rest of the mansion 
was in confusion. Mary gives her own account of this matter 
in the Italian Life which she wrote in 1627, at the desire of 
her confessor. “I had a very great confidence in our Blessed 
Lady from my early youth. When I was but ten years old 
and as much over as from St. Emerentiana’s day to the feast of 
our Lady’s Purification, my father had a great misfortune from 
fire. I was there also, and when I perceived the danger, I 
entreated our dear Lady with all my fervour that she would 
put out the fire. This I repeated frequently, as it was her day 
I doubted not that she would help us. But when between the 
tumult and the crying out of the people, I perceived that the 
danger continued, J took my younger sisters with me (who both 
had the happiness to live and die in our Society), and we went 
to an empty room in the house, where a chest or box stood 
full of silk furniture and damask, which belonged especially 
to me, as I often heard my mother say. This chest, with the 
help of my two sisters, I pulled into the chimney of the room, 
and then we began to entreat the Mother of God that she would 
not let the house be burned up; the prayer was fervent and 
full of confidence. But during this very prayer of ours we 
should all three have been burned, if Almighty God, as I 
certainly believe, upon the intercession of His Blessed Mother, 
had not made use of this means, that my father, whose love to 
his children was very great, when he saw that the house was all 
in flames, and that no other means being at hand, all therein 
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must be lost, called out for his children, and when he missed us 
three, he himself entered the burning house to fetch us out.” 

The courage and calmness in the face of danger, and confi- 
dence in God and in the power of prayer, that Mary thus early 
showed, were the tokens and precursors of the same gifts and 
graces which shone in her after years. We are told of her that 
as a child, she was of a very courageous and intrepid disposition, 
and that this was only kept in check by great natural bashful- 
ness and modesty, together with sweetness and affability. She 
was accustomed to say at a later period of her life, that those 
who are of too timid a disposition never advance very far in 
virtue, as great virtues require a great soul; and she complained 
of this bashfulness as being in her girlhood an ill-regulated 
quality and imperfection in herself, and sometimes exceeding 
due measure, as she would rather shut herself up in her room 
and was quite confused if any one only looked at her and said 
that she was Miss Ward. Yet of her in her mature years her 
biographer, Pageti,> writes, that “God had endowed her with 
so brave a heart, that in her own day it was more a matter of 
admiration than of imitation,” and those who afterwards opposed 
her in Rome spoke of her as being “a woman with the daring 
of a man.” 

We need not be at a loss to know whence Mary derived her 
courage when we consider the deeds of others of her family. 
Besides her heroic grandmother, we are told of Sir William 
Mallory, already mentioned as the grandfather of the latter, that 
he “was so zealous and constant a Catholic, that when heresy 
first came into England, and Catholic service was commanded 
to be put down on such a day, he came to the church and stood 
there at the door with his sword drawn, to defend that none 
should come in to abolish religion, saying that he would defend 
it with his life, and continued for some days keeping out the 
officers, as long as he possibly could do it.”* And to come 
still nearer, her mother, Ursula Ward’s brothers John and 
Christopher Wright, two of the chief conspirators in the Gun- 
powder Plot, both lost their lives in its behalf, being shot at 


3 Vincentio Pageti, Apostolic Notary in Rome, and Secretary to Cardinal 
Borghese, wrote the second manuscript Life of Mary Ward in 1662. It is short, and in 
Italian, and was sent to the Electress of Bavaria, Adelheid Henrietta. This Life, 
together with those by Bissel, Lohner, and others made use of in this work, are giyen 
as authorities in Oberbayerisches Archiv, herausgegeben von dem historischen Vereine. 
17er Band. 

* Troubles, series i. p. 227. 
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Holbeach with Catesby and Percy, before the rest were taken 
prisoners. Of John Wright it is stated, that “in his youth and 
for the most of his time he was very wild and disposed to 
fighting, so much so, that it was noted of him and Percy (his 
brother-in-law) that if they heard of any man in the country 
to be esteemed more valiant and resolute than others, one or 
other of them would surely have picked some quarrel against 
him and fought with him to make trial of his valour. He 
became Catholic about the time of my Lord Essex his attempt, 
in which he was. He grew to be staid and of good sober 
carriage after he was a Catholic, and kept house in Lincolnshire, 
where he had priests come often both for spiritual comfort and 
their own in corporal helps. He was about forty years old, 
strong and a stout man, and of a very good wit though 
slow in speech.”*° Christopher, his younger brother, is described 
as “though not like him in face, as being fatter and a lighter 
coloured hair and taller of person, yet very like to the other in 
conditions and qualities, and both esteemed and tried to be as 
stout a man as England had, and withal a zealous Catholic, and 
trusty and secret in any business as could be wished.” 

Ursula Ward's sister Martha chose for her husband Thomas 
Percy, afterwards the conspirator, who as we see above, 
resembled her brother in courage and valour. After his death 
she lived in a very retired way in London ; and doubtless Mary 
Ward had intercourse with her there, at a time when she herself 
was giving good proof both of the family spirit and courage and 
of zeal for the Catholic faith. 

Mary already imitated her grandmother by an undaunted 
profession of the faith, at the period of which we are writing. 
In the words of one of her German biographers: “When she 
went during these early years to visit Protestant neighbours 
or connections, she always behaved in every way as a good 
Catholic, and was not in the least ashamed of the prayers and 
other usages of the Church, and in so courageous a manner, 
that many heretics were astonished and greatly edified by her 
fervour. She protected herself by prayer, commending herself 
to the Divine Mother and to her Guardian Angel, and by the 
sign of the Cross, when she had to make such visits. She 
would in no way let it be thought that she took pleasure in the 
society of Protestants, and was very reserved in her intercourse 
with them. She did not care to hide from them that she 


® Father John Gerard’s Narrative of the Gunpowder Plot, pp. 59, 71. 
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possessed statues of saints, rosaries, and Agnus’ Dei, so that 
they all very well knew that she was an enemy to their faith. 
But in spite of this, they had such an esteem for her that they 
never ventured to abuse the Catholic religion before her. She 
did not care, however, for their good opinion and flattery, and 
would not receive presents from them or demonstrations of 
regard,” 

Winefrid Wigmore continues the narrative of Mary Ward’s 
life at Mulwith as follows: “Her being the eldest, so beautiful, 
and of such expectation, was cause her parents were seeking her 
a marriage, when she was but ten years old.” She says herself 
that it was before that age, and while she was with her grand- 
mother, “and for that end a youth,® her equal, rich, and very 
handsome, was found out and especially proposed by her [near’] 
kinsman, the Earl of Northumberland. God having not yet 
prevented her little heart with His extraordinary love, she 
innocently meant the said party should be her husband, but 
with so great modesty and care of her honour, as she was wont 
to allege passages of those times,” this she does in her first 
autobiography, “as condemnations of her preferring human 
respects before her care of avoiding God’s offence. 

“The Divine Providence having designed this selected soul 
for a higher state, would not let this love, though so innocent, 
have longer place in her heart reserved to Himself, disposed 
that this hopeful young man was on urgent affairs concerning 
his own estate to go to London and so home. God, Whose 
works are ever admirable, weaned her from this beginning of 
love, by an apprehension of some lack of constancy and fervour 
in her pretended spouse his respects to herself, which yet really 
was not so, for he both loved and honoured her till his death, 
which in few months after happened. Though God be the 
beginning, middle, and end of all our good, yet that goodness 


6 His name is elsewhere given as Redshaw, of a good family in Northumberland. 

7 Fr. V. 

8 This was Henry, ninth Earl of Northumberland, son of Henry, Earl of North- 
umberland, who was murdered in the Tower, and nephew of the attainted Earl, who 
was beheaded. He was at the commencement of the reign of James the First in high 
favour with that monarch, but on the discovery of the Gunpowder Plot, in which his 
**kinsman and most confident familiar,” Thomas Percy (Mary Ward’s uncle) was 
concerned, the Earl was supposed to be privy to it, and was fined £30,000 by the Star 
Chamber and condemned to be imprisoned in the Tower for life. £20,000 was 
exacted of this sum, and fifteen years’ imprisonment materially injured his health. 
He died in 1632. There is reason to believe that Marmaduke Ward’s mother was one 
of the Percy family. 
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(so admirable in His operations in the soul of man) seemeth, as 
it were, not to move but as we will, or as one may say give 
Him leave, by loving occasions, and corresponding with means 
offered. This blessed child, thus far prevented by grace, began 
to have such feelings of God's virtue as was rare [something 
extraordinary®] yet conversable and agreeable to all [her con- 
versation was always so sweet and affable™], not in a manner to 
startle and amaze one, but as if God would by her make appear 
the loveliness of virtue with the force and sweetness of it, and 
as if by her His Divine design was to draw many to Himself, 
their Final End, not with violence and strife, but as an apparent 
and satisfying truth. The foundation thus laid in her tender 
years grew with her, together with increase of virtue and grace, 
and inexpressible was the efficacy which her words and letters, 
and even her presence and gestures had in them to damp vice, 
wean from all sensible love and those mean things the fancy of 
man useth to hover about, and in a sweet manner forcibly with 
truth to put a soul into God as its centre, that made one, as it 
were, say to themselves, ‘What have I done hitherto?’” But 
the love and esteem which she thus inspired were made the 
means by Divine grace of advancing the growth of holiness in 
her soul, for after her eleventh year, she began to perceive that 
what stood most in her way was being so much esteemed by 
others, both for her station and fortune, as well as for her natural 
gifts of mind and body. She therefore set herself in all ways to 
repress and destroy love of praise in herself and the least desire 
for the good opinion of those around her. 


CHAPTER III. 
ARDINGTON AND BABTHORPE. 


THE fire at Mulwith may have caused the removal of the 
Wards to their other domain at Newby, for we next hear of 
Mary at the latter place, and of her being again asked in 
marriage by a young man named Shafto, of another Northum- 
brian family. The persecution then violently carried on against 
the Catholics, for some reason, brought these proposals 
to an end. In 1596 and the two following years, the storm 
raged fiercely around York: during that time eleven persons 
were executed there for the faith, three being priests and 
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eight laymen, both gentlemen and others; two women, Anne 
Tesh and Bridget Maskew, were condemned to be burnt 
“for persuading a minister to be a Catholic,” and though 
reprieved, were left in prison until the accession of James the 
First. Besides many others, Ralph Grimston, of Nidd, con- 
nected with the Wright family, was condemned as a felon for 
assisting one of the priests, Peter Snow, a native of Ripon, 
executed in 1598; and whether from any such cause, or that 
he had been summoned to appear with his wife before the 
Lord President, as so many other Catholics were, Marmaduke 
Ward found it necessary to break up his household and leave 
the country, like some among them, in 1597-8. Our manuscript 
thus continues: “A great persecution arising in that country, 
her parents were forced to quit it and transport themselves into 
Northumberland, and fearing the air there might not agree with 
her, it being much ruder than her own, left her with a kins- 
woman of theirs, a widow of rare and proved virtue, by name 
Mrs. Ardington, of Harewell.” This lady was a daughter of 
Sir William Ingleby, of Ripley. In 1586 or 1587,! “the Lord 
President Huntingdon went one night, with his man, to 
Ardington. They also entered the place wherein Dame Isabel 
Whitehead, a nun,” of the Benedictine Priory of Arthington, 
dissolved in 1540, and granted to Archbishop Cranmer, for his 
youngest son, “lay there sick in bed. They stood over her 
with their naked swords and rapiers, and did threaten to kill 
her, unless she would tell where David Ingleby and Mr. Win- 
sour,” Mrs. Ardington’s son-in-law, “were. After this, she and 
Mrs. Ardington were, with others there, brought to York, and 
committed close prisoners severally to the Castle and other 
places.” She “got her liberty after,” but in 1594,? “on Easter 
Tuesday, he (the President) caused another search to be made 
for a priest, for it had been certified to him by his espials that 
Mr. David Ingleby, the gentlewoman’s brother, and one whom 
the President loveth not, being a Catholic, and the Lady Anne 
Nevill,” his wife, “were there. Coming near the house, they 
drew their swords, bent their pistols, and buckled themselves 
for battle, but perceiving by one in the house, that there 
was no fear of fighting, the greatest resistance consisting only 
of a company of women, they put up their weapons and entered, 
searched, rifled, turned, and tossed all things upside down, but 


1 Father Grene’s MS. 7roudles, series iii. p. 328, Father Morris. 
2 Father Holtby’s Narrative, Zvoud/es, series iii. p. 164. 
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found nothing greatly for their purpose. Yet fearing to be dis- 
appointed of their journey, they determined not to depart with 
speed, but seated themselves in the house, and as though all 
were their own, made provision for themselves, at the gentle- 
woman’s cost, until Thursday or Friday following. During 
which time they found in the house certain apparel of some 
gentlemen, as doublets, hose, silk and Guernsey stockings. 
Upon them they seized by the President’s warrant, whose 
beggary is such, that he is not otherways wont to reward 
his trusty servants than with the spoils of such as he per- 
secuteth. Yet the pursuivant returned home all in a chafe, 
that he sped no better, and his wife also not well appaied 
that his budget came so light home, for she was accustomed 
always to give the first welcome to his cap-case at his return, 
which seldom or never before came so empty.” 

“In this place,” continues Winefrid Wigmore, “God did this 
His beginning servant many graces which she herself under- 
stood not, yet corresponded with, not knowing. She took from 
the feast of our Blessed Lady her Assumption till her Sacred 
Nativity to prepare for her first Communion.” Elsewhere it is 
said that she did this with extreme assiduity, not employing 
only one hour or two of the day, but whole days, seldom 
coming out of the chapel of the house. All other business was 
set aside ; and even the servants knew this, and no one ventured 
to disturb her. The manuscript proceeds: “In which interim, 
near supper-time, whilst yet light, one of the servants came and 
told her there was a gentleman at the gate from her father in 
great haste to speak with her. She, surprised with joy to hear of 
her father (whom she loved entirely dear), without reflection it 
was against the civil and ordinary way, ran without delay or 
reply. The man on horseback on one side of the pale, and she 
on the other, took out of his pocket a letter which he said was 
from her father, and he was to read it to her, but not to deliver 
it. The contents were that her father commanded her on his 
blessing, not to proceed in the way she was for matter of 
communicating (it was afterwards found her father never sent 
such a man or message), for he had a match in hand for her 
greatly advantageous, one of the Talbots of Grafton, and so 
took leave. She, as above said, loving so tenderly her dear and 
deserving father, felt pangs as of death to disobey him; on the 
other side, not to communicate caused her such remorse and 
grief, as between both her life was inconsolable, nor would she 
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discover it to any, partly out of a secrecy and closeness of 
nature, and greatly because she esteemed it against the repu- 
tation of the Catholic zeal her father ever had fame of. And 
oft her grief was such as she could not contain her tears. When 
urged to tell the cause, she made an excuse. In this time and 
after she never came to the chapel but she seemed to feel a 
loving reproach from God Almighty for her ingratitude. She 
continued in this conflict till she resolved to communicate the 
first opportunity she should have.” Her father wrote to her that 
he had never thought of forbidding her the Holy Communion, 
and she regained her peace when she had taken her resolution. 
Father Dominic Bissel relates this incident in his Latin Life ; 
and with other of her biographers attributes it to a snare of the 
devil to prevent her from communicating. 

The Talbot mentioned by the messenger was “Sir George 
Talbot of Grafton, afterwards ninth Earl of Shrewsbury. He 
was a scholar of some repute, and a great friend of Maximilian, 
Duke of Bavaria,” who was subsequently Mary Ward’s patron. 
A letter from Father Silisdon, in 1614, says of him that “Canter- 
bury” (the Protestant Archbishop) “has used him very well, and 
entreated him, as one whose scholarship is famous, to make use 
of his library as it shall please him.”* 

Mary, in her writings, calls her first Communion “the blessed 
source of her freedom, and the true beginning of all her good.” 
She also says, “I was careful to go to the holy sacraments with 
fitting preparation.” And after each Communion she asked our 
Lord to vouchsafe soon to come again to her. And from that 
time she offered up all she did to God, that she might be worthy 
to receive the next. God drew her in this way altogether to 
himself. “Therefore,” she says, “in a short time I received 
such a taste and sweetness of the love of God, that everything 
which was not for His service was of little value to me.” “Oh, 
most sweet attraction of the love of God,” says one of her 
biographers, quoting Cardinal Hugo, “ draw to thyself all hearts, 
which in their early growth are wavering between Thee and the 
love of the world, especially those who, if not able to follow 
Thee, yet will not abandon Thee.” 

From this time Mary gave herself up in earnest to virtue 
and piety in so perfect a manner, that by all who knew her she 
was considered a holy young girl, so circumspect was she in her 
speech, so temperate in her food, so modest in her whole 

8 Father Gerard's Life, by Father Morris, S.J. 
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deportment. Her strongest passions were pride and anger, but 
she so mastered them that not only she became perfectly under 
her own control; but finally she had such gentleness that she 
both maintained herself in interior peace, and also moved others 
to the same gentleness. At about her thirteenth year she was 
sent by her father to reside with some others of their relations. 
She says herself that her health was the pretext given, as she 
was then delicate, but that in reality he wished her to marry, 
and therefore sought a better opportunity for her to make choice 
of a husband, by her gifts and virtues becoming more known to 
others. These relations were Sir Ralph and Lady Babthorpe of 
Osgodby and Babthorpe, near York; of whom (as Mary Ward 
lived mostly for seven years with them, and as their daughter and 
several of their grandchildren entered the Institute of Mary) 
some further account must here be given. 

The Babthorpes* were an ancient Yorkshire family of some 
eighteen descents at the time when Mary Ward went to reside 
with them. They were related to her by intermarriages among 
families connected with her, in more than one generation, 
beginning even a century before, through the Ryther family. 
Grace Babthorpe, Sir Ralph’s wife, was a granddaughter of 
Sir William Ingleby, Mary’s blood relation. After her husband’s 
death, many years subsequently, she was professed as a nun at 
Louvain. Her courage and zeal for the faith are well depicted 
in the account of her examination before the Earl of Huntingdon, 
before being committed a prisoner to Sheriff Hutton Castle in 
1592. He® “first examined her apart, and asked of her when 
she had gone to church? She answered him, ‘Never.’ He 
demanded her then how many Masses she had heard? She 
said, so many that she could not reckon them. At this he began 
to stamp. He lastly, seeing her remain so constant, made her 
the next day appear before the whole council table at York, where 
himself and their Bishop were chief.” She remained in prison 
for two years. Sir Ralph Babthorpe had also been in prison for 
Mary, Queen of Scots,° “and though upon his release he was 
bound in £4000 bond to bring all his family, both children and 
servants, to church, except only his wife, who they knew 
would not come, yet she not only kept her children every one of 

* See ‘The Babthorpes of Babthorpe,” 7roudles, series i. p. 219, Father Morris, 


S.J., for their descent. 
5 Troubles, series i. Father Morris. 
* Father Pollard’s ‘* Recollections of the Yorkshire Mission,” 7youdies, series iii. 
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them, of which she had eight, from going to church, but all of 
them except one she caused to be christened at home by a 
priest.” Of the regulation of their house, Father Pollard, who 
was probably living there during some part of Mary Ward’s 
residence with them, further writes: “Our house I might rather 
count as a religious house than otherwise; for though there lived 
in it three knights and their ladies,’ Sir Ralph, his married 
son, William, and his married daughter, Lady Palmes, and her 
husband, Sir George, “the servants were Catholics. On the 
Sundays, we locked up the doors, and all came to Mass, and had 
our sermons, catechisms, and spiritual lessons, every Sunday and 
holyday. On the work days we had for the most part two 
Masses, and of them the one for the servants, at six of the 
clock in the morning, at which the gentlemen every one of them 
without fail, and the ladies if they were not sick, would, even in 
the midst of winter, of their own accord be present ; and the other 
we had at eight of the clock for those who were absent from the 
first. In the afternoon, at four o'clock, we had Evensong, and after 
that Matins, at which all the knights and their ladies, except 
extraordinary occasions did hinder them, would be present, and 
stay at their prayers all the time the priests were at Evensong 
and Matins. The most of them used daily some meditations 
and mental prayer, and all, at the least every fourteen days and 
great feasts, did confess and communicate ; and after supper 
every night, at nine of the clock, we had all together litanies, 
and so immediately to bed.” ‘ 

Such was the pious household of which Mary was a member 
for seven years. She was like a daughter of the house, and 
when they moved to some other place, as from Osgodby to 
Babthorpe, or elsewhere, she went with them, and she implies 
from her writings that it was the most congenial to her of all 
the homes of her childhood. One of her early troubles while 
living there seems to have been that she was again asked in 
marriage when scarcely fourteen. The name of the suitor was 
Ralph Eldrington, probably again a Northumbrian. The desire 
of her parents and the urgent counsel of her friends were both 
against her on this occasion ; of herself she says, that “she so 
disliked those who asked her in marriage, that it was not con- 
sistent with Christian charity.” Winefrid Wigmore thus relates the 
matter: “ At thirteen she was again very much urged to marry, 
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the person and estate being competently advantageous ; but her 
mind was so much another way, as the very grief had like to 
have put her into a mortal sickness, that for mere compassion 
her dear and noble-hearted father [who had the greatest tender- 
ness imaginable for her®] broke it off, esteeming it as aversion 
she had from that particular person, and that it would not be 
hard to find her her choice. But her Heavenly Father had 
higher designs in this His blessed child, and drew her by the 
ways He pleased and she knew not.” 

From her earliest years, Mary was certainly in an especial 
manner the child of Divine grace, but in her fifteenth year it 
began more particularly to manifest itself in her. She writes 
of this in her first autobiography : “Oh, happy beginning of my 
freedom, when my riches began to increase, which were far more 
to me than the whole world. O God, would that I had never 
hindered Thy Divine will and operations from that time—in 
what a degree of grace should I now be.” Her works, however, 
certainly showed that she followed the impulses of grace most 
exactly. She says again: “I prayed at the same time very 
much, and kept also a few fast days, exercised myself in some 
austerities, both of interior and exterior mortification, as well as 
I can remember, on all the opportunities which occurred. In 
the same way I practised humility also.” It is related of her 
that at this period she would not hear of sports and pastimes, 
but would contrive, without annoying others, to settle herself 
apart in some retired place for prayer, or the reading of some 
spiritual book, and that she often was thus occupied until late, 
and even stole many quiet hours in the middle of the night for 
devotion. It was also remarked that she exercised herself the 
most in works of piety, which were the most contrary to her 
natural disposition, refusing herself also what was pleasing and 
agreeable, and doing what was opposed to the indulgence of 
the senses. She practised the virtue of temperance in a remark- 
able manner, and began now to allowance herself in what she 
ate, and considered it as a sin when she had eaten as much 
bread as she wanted, which she accuses herself of having often 
done, though she says that she never remembered having eaten 
against the admonitions of her conscience. She also, even at 
this age, wore a penitential girdle, and used other exercises of 
penance. She gave many hours to prayer in the chapel of the 
house, and says, “I had much sensible devotion and said many 
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vocal prayers there.” God also at this time began to give her 
great interior illumination and knowledge, and she even had 
visions. 

To return to Winefrid Wigmore's narration: “ Her desires 
increasing, so did her practice of solid virtue in an eminent 
measure, so as her life was a perpetual prayer, her examens and 
frequenting the sacraments so exact, as even from one Com- 
munion she began preparing for another. For mortification her 
care was to find out what was most against her, and that to do. 
For example, finding in herself (as all noble hearts naturally do) 
great love for her own rank and degree by birth, when she had 
seen strangers who knew her not, nor could know the truth of 
what she did; she would truss up her sleeves, put on an apron, 
take a broom and basin of water in her hand, and so pass 
through the hall where the strangers were, that they might 
think she lived there in the nature of a servant, which many 
did ; and the poor devil has since served himself of it, with hope 
to lessen her, at least in the eyes of the foolish, who envy what 
they as little possess, as are capable to understand it.” 

Father Lohner, S.J., says of Mary Ward: “ Mary certainly 
sought earnestly after all virtues, but she appears to have had 
none so much at heart as humility.” Of this victory over her- 
self when as a young girl she passed herself as a servant before 
distinguished guests, he writes: “She was then so strengthened 
in humility, that it was not difficult to her afterwards to bear 
with a glad mind the great and indescribable contempt which 
she experienced from persons of all sorts. She had that, indecd, 
which St. Bernard desires for every truly humble man, that he 
should much rather seek to be despised, and held to be bad and 
unworthy, than to be praised and highly esteemed. Her only 
wish was to be conformed to Christ, Who entered into His glory 
through contempt.” She seems in her youth to have not only 
endeavoured to despise, but to be ashamed of herself: she 
esteemed herself to be unworthy to think of herself at all ; 
indeed, she believed that all her practices, even if they were 
praiseworthy and virtuous, were worthless and despicable be- 
cause they had herself for their aim. The love and esteem of 
others, which were so plentifully showered upon her, she would 
sometimes in her humility rather attribute to sin in herself, as 
if she had laid herself out to obtain them, though at others she 
returned them with thanksgiving to God, their true source, as 
in the following passage: “I was in my youth so desirous of 
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being loved and esteemed by ali, that I only sought after this 
with every one, bad and good. My demeanour, speech, and 
dress were in the meantime considered particularly sober and 
modest by every one. I thus never gave occasion to any one 
to suffer harm by wildness or the least frivolity of any kind. 
But the gifts of nature and the remedies of grace were so united 
and mingled with one another, that instead of the apprehended 
harm to the soul, more good was done and gained, even with 
the bad (for nothing was wanting to me herein except by my 
own deficiency in my duty towards Thee, O my God), because 
that very same grace which adorns all Thy gifts and makes 
them acceptable, so pressed me in all things, that they pleased 
also those who were bad, and at the same time shut out and 
drove away all bad inclinations.” 

With regard to her mortification, she practised it certainly 
in a heroic manner on one occasion: of such instances we hear 
in the lives of saints only. Delicate ears must have patience. 
Winefrid Wigmore thus relates it: “ She being of herself in the 
highest degree neat and dainty, thought necessary to curb it, 
which she did by lying in bed with one of the maids that had 
the itch, and got it. To accomplish her mortification, she re- 
solved never to do what might ease or cure her; but that 
Goodness, for Whose sake she did it, did that part, for in a 
short time she was perfectly well.” 

It was at the age of fifteen or sixteen that she first conceived 
the desire of becoming a religious. Winefrid Wigmore says: “At 
sixteen she earnestly desired religion in general; nothing then 
satisfying but what tended that way, she would retire herself 
alone in her chamber, with an old Catholic woman, who told to 
her histories of religious.” Mary writes herself: “My delight 
was to remain in the company of those whom I supposed to be 
the most devout of all in the house, among whom was a servant 
of great piety who attended to the chapel,” Margaret Garet, or 
Gerard, the housekeeper, “a holy woman and a great servant of 
God, and I hope in Jesus that she will have a great crown in 
Heaven for the great good which my soul got by her.” This 
servant came one day when Barbara Babthorpe, her cousin, was 
with her, a girl then eight years old (of whom we shall hear 
further), and their talk turning as usual on devout nuns, she told 
them “particularly of one, who having committed a frailty, was 
severely punished for it, which gave her (Mary) such light of the 
excellency of the religious state, as all her life she had a feeling 
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of it,and upon occasions would speak to us according to that 
light.” 

The following is Mary’s own account of the interior impulse 
of grace she then received, and how Almighty God confirmed it 
in her: “ About the fifteenth or sixteenth year of my life, as far 
as I can recollect, it pleased our dearest Lord to infuse into me 
a longing for the religious life, in general only it is true, for I 
had no information or knowledge in particular concerning it. I 
did not venture also to inquire what was the nature and 
difference of the religious orders. I cannot remember that from 
this time onwards there was a moment in which I had not 
rather have died than give myself to a worldly life. O my Lord 
and Saviour, permit it not that I should be robbed of that which 
certainly is not mine, for if Thy Divine Majesty had left me to 
myself, what should I not have become, since I have hitherto 
acted so ill, in spite of the help of Thy grace? My longing for 
the religious vocation grew daily, to such a degree, that I could 
find no pleasure in any company except where spiritual things 
were spoken of. For a year and a half I was afraid to disclose 
this desire to my confessor, but at the same time he observed it 
from my tears, which I could not restrain, when he once 
commended the religious state in conversation, and how holy 
the women were who lived in it in Catholic countries. O most 
gracious God, I can never thank Thee enough for this favour, it 
is impossible for me to explain the joy of heart which I felt. I 
opened my mind to him then, and perceived that he was 
inclined to help me on towards this state. This disclosure and 
unburdening of my mind took place after supper on the feast of 
the Assumption of Mary,” and was in the seventeenth or 
eighteenth year of her age. It is not known who this priest was, 
except that he was a missioner of the Society of Jesus— 
possibly, therefore, Father Holtby, then on the northern 
mission. 
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AT the beginning of the year 1878, the condition of the Church 
in Switzerland was most deplorable. The clergy were in exile 
or in prison, the churches for the most part in the hands of 
schismatics, the laity in bondage. 

For many years Catholics had suffered severely at the hands 
of a Radical and anti-Catholic Government, and the whole state 
of ecclesiastical affairs was in confusion. The first thought of 
Leo the Thirteenth on ascending the Pontifical throne was to 
effect a remedy, and with the object of at once placing matters 
on a better footing, he proceeded, in spite of the rupture of all 
diplomatic relations between Switzerland and the Holy See, to 
notify his accession to the Federal Council. In words brief but 
courteous, he expressed a wish that the friendly intercourse 
which had formerly existed might before long be renewed, and 
a hope that the difficulties the Church had had to contend 
against throughout the country might be removed. The Federal 
Council, instead of rejoicing at the opportunity thus offered 
them of retreating from a false position, had the effrontery to 
reply that all religions in Switzerland were treated with equal 
fairness and liberality, that all were guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution, and that if no ecclesiastics infringed the rights of the 
State, there would be no obstacles in the way of peace. 

This reply called forth general dissatisfaction, and addresses 
to the governing authorities poured in from many places, includ- 
ing the cantons of Lucerne, Valais, and Fribourg, to the effcct 
that the Catholic population throughout the Swiss Confederation 
were subjected to a legislation that was both tyrannical and 
unjust. The wish for peace seemed almost unanimous, and 
Protestants as well as Catholics were anxious that those in 
power should second the efforts of Leo the Thirteenth and 
re-establish the Church upon its ancient basis. Many who had 
previously been in favour of founding a National Church, and 
had consented to be the instrument of a servile faction for this 
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purpose, now acknowledged their error and repudiated their 
former leaders. A crisis had in fact arrived amongst the 
schismatics. The impossibility of a Church after the model of 
M. Carteret taking root in the soil was now apparent. Though 
richly endowed and pampered by the State, though supplied 
with a Bishop and clergy, Alt-Catholicism was admitted to be 
a failure. It had lost the esteem of every honest person, and 
was already in its last agony. The proceedings of its fourth 
synod, held in the summer of 1878, instead of being fully 
chronicled as heretofore in the daily press, received scant notice. 
Shortly after the close of the synod, the ex-Abbé Michaud, of 
Paris notoriety, who had previously filled the post of Vicar 
General to the sect, sent in his resignation, and disappeared. 

In the canton of Soleure, when the time for the re-election 
of parish priests, according to the law of 1872, arrived, a new 
feature presented itself. The Catholic clergy, who had hitherto 
abstained from any act recognizing recent ecclesiastical legis- 
lation, now came forward and placed their names on the list of 
candidates, having first made a solemn protest against the 
legality of the measure. In every instance they were re-elected. 
One parish, which had been for four years in the hands of a 
schismatic, owing to the policy of abstention, now seized the 
opportunity to reject his ministrations, and by an enormous 
majority of votes appointed an orthodox priest as its pastor. 
At Saint Gall the Alt-Catholics sustained a thorough defeat. 
They had long leant faithfully on the arm of the civil autho- 
rities, and the Council of State had even decided to recognize 
them as a Catholic corporation (Katholische Kirchgemetnde), a 
decision which would have enabled them to hold services in the 
Cathedral at Saint Gall and appropriate the parochial funds. 
But the Great Council of State annulled the decree of the 
inferior Council on the grounds that, though they would not 
suffer any one to hinder the Alt-Catholic party from forming a 
parish, they did not think it fair to let them form one from 
money intended for Roman Catholic purposes. 

This action of the Supreme Council proves more clearly 
than anything else the downfall of the schismatics. For two 
years the canton of Saint Gall had suffered keenly from the 
effects of the narrow-minded legislation of the school of 
M. Carteret. The Catholics had begun to be inured to perse- 
cution when they suddenly found themselves befriended from 
an unexpected quarter. One hundred and twenty-three votes 
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were recorded in the Supreme Council in their behalf, and only 
twenty-seven in behalf of their adversaries. This fact happening 
soon after the receipt by the Government of the conciliatory 
letter of the Holy Father made a great impression on the 
inhabitants of the oppressed cantons, and a re-action became 
prevalent throughout Switzerland. At Fribourg the Radical 
Municipal Council was abolished, at Zurich the Conservatives 
regained possession, in the canton of Ticino the Capuchins were 
permitted to return to their convents. At the elections at the 
close of the year 1878, many of the most violent and anti- 
Catholic of the Ministers of the Council of State were repu- 
diated. The new Assembly was composed of 56 Radicals, 
34 Liberals, 11 Protestant Conservatives, and 35 Catholics, the 
two latter bodies having won several seats in Lower Valais and 
in the canton of Saint Gall. 

One of the members elected for Geneva used the following 
language which was regarded as the harbinger of peace: “Our 
enemies pretend that if our candidates win the day, it will be 
the triumph of re-action? It may be a re-action, but if so, 
against what is it a re-action. If it is a re-action against 
despotism and tyranny it is a re-action towards liberty; if 
the party lately in power were the fomenters of hatred and 
division, the re-action will inaugurate an era of peace and 
reconciliation.” Though these words have_not been completely 
verified, and the era of persecution is not yet closed, the 
condition of the Catholic population has been undoubtedly 
ameliorated. The Conservative Protestants and the Liberals 
do not consider it necessary to instal Catholics in public offices, 
though according to their numbers one or two seats ought un- 
doubtedly to fall to their share—but, nevertheless, the defeat of the 
Radical party is significant. The cantons of Berne and Geneva 
are still in the hands of anti-Catholics, but they are unable or 
unwilling, in the face of the present re-action, to outrage all 
feelings of decency and respect, and confine themselves to acts 
of petty intolerance. The Minister of Public Worship in Berne, 
for instance, decreed that the Bernese Government could not 
authorize the Catholics to constitute themselves into free corpo- 
rations with the right of possessing property, because that would 
create a state in a state, and would increase opposition between 
existing creeds. All that it could propose would be an amnesty 
for those priests of the Jura who had been condemned on 
account of their protest, and that such priests might be deemed 
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eligible for any new election. The Radicals who have hitherto 
held power, and have had full scope for their atheistic and 
communistic principles, evidently begin to consider it necessary 
to be on their guard, and seem now anxious to inaugurate a 
policy of conciliation instead of exasperation. They must also 
have begun to consider that there was some prospect of being 
able to come to terms with the Holy See, for they could never 
have supposed that the Catholics of Switzerland would act 
independently of Rome, and agree to acknowledge a set of 
laws that were in direct opposition to the teaching of the 
Church. 

The Catholic party finally decided, after long and careful 
deliberation, that under existing circumstances the masses of 
the people should be encouraged to vote (after protesting 
against the essentially false principle of the laity electing their 
own clergy), in order that the scandal of numerous parishes, 
containing a majority of Catholic inhabitants and yet supporting 
a schismatic pastor, might be brought to an end. It is curious 
to note on this point that laws, which had been deliberately 
framed by a Radical legislature to inflict injury on the Church, 
were now, by a strange irony of fate, made use of in order to 
further the interests of Catholicism and checkmate her enemies. 
In recording their votes the people solemnly declared that such 
a course of proceeding had been forced upon them solely for 
the purpose of expelling the intruded clergy and replacing 
them by a legitimate priesthood in communion with the See 
of Rome and duly ratified and licensed by the Bishop of the 
diocese. In the parish of Courtemaiche, which was the first to 
undergo the operation, the Catholics carried the day by 200 
votes against 24. The small band of Government schismatics 
who had hitherto reigned supreme were in despair, and left no 
means untried to hinder the people from putting their design in 
execution. 

The action of the majority at Courtemaiche was quickly 
followed in Delemont, Porrentruy, Saignélégier, and other 
localities. At this latter place the Alt-Catholic pastor only 
received 25 votes, whilst the real Catholic priest obtained 446. 
This sudden and decisive step caused immense dismay amongst 
the ranks of the schismatics, and they bitterly complained of 
the partiality displayed by the Government, a partiality which 
they omitted to add had been formerly exclusively reserved 
for themselves. Bereft of State support, they were unable to 
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maintain their position, and afforded to the world at large 
another instance how schism, when left to itself, is unable to 
make any permanent head against truth. An examination of 
official papers disclosed the fact, that during the past four years 
“the Christian National Catholic Church of Switzerland” had 
cost the sum of 867,000 francs, and that of that sum the large 
amount of 425,000 francs was expended in the salaries of the 
intruded priests. Perplexed at the disclosure, and troubled at 
the difficulties of the situation, the Alt-Catholic party held a 
special synod, to consider their future course. After some 
lively debates, they came to the conclusion to vote an address 
of disapproval with regard to the amnesty proposed by the 
Government. The object they had in view was to intimidate 
the authorities; but their discussions revealed the important 
fact that they leant entirely on the State both for existence 
and support. 

A miserable attempt had indeed been made to enlist foreign 
sympathy on their behalf, but it failed. The Anglican Church, 
ever ready to embrace the latest form of heresy, had in the 
person of the Bishop of Winchester and the Colonial and Con- 
tinental Church Society warmly espoused their cause, and two 
meetings were held in London for the avowed object of collecting 
funds. Another meeting, attended by Dr. Reinkens, M. Loyson, 
Dr. Herzog, and the Protestant Bishop of Edinburgh was also 
held in Switzerland in the summer of 1879, when a motion was 
carried that funds were urgently needed, and the members 
pledged themselves to collect in their respective countries." 

The whole situation of the people with reference to the 
ecclesiastical legislation is beset with difficulties, for even on 
the supposition (which is most improbable) that the action of 
the Catholics in coming to the poll and recording their votes 
for their respective pastors will henceforth be the rule in Switzer- 
land, it is yet conceivable that the authorities in other countries 
may wish to inaugurate the election of the clergy by popular 
vote, and pretend that the Holy See sanctioned the proceedings 
in Switzerland with its approval. It is not probable that Rome 
will consent to an innovation of this character as a permanent 
institution, so that the authorities of the canton of Berne should 

1 The newspaper accounts of the meeting state that the various persons above 
mentioned took part in a service and High Mass, when the Communion was adminis- 
tered in both kinds. ‘They also add that the Protestant Bishop of Edinburgh was 
assigned a seat in the sanctuary, and that he was permitted to assist in the delivery 
of the cup. 
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pause before they determine to continue a course which has 
hitherto proved so disastrous to the country at large. 

The Journal des Debats says it is evident that even when 
largely subsidized by the State the Alt-Catholic Church cannot 
long continue to exist, that new clergy cannot be procured, and 
that even those who were brought to Geneva have gone away. 
Mgr. Mermillod, the exiled auxiliary Bishop of Geneva, in a 
recent letter to the clergy whom he still continues to direct from 
the hospitable village of Ferney, writes thus: “Be persuaded, 
dear brethren, that we shall succeed ; preserve unity and firm- 
ness of spirit. Sooner or later, your fellow-countrymen will be 
disposed to treat you with justice and impartiality. By patience 
and resignation we shall have won their esteem, and by firmness 
and decision we shall have compelled them to respect our rights 
and accord to us full and complete religious liberty.” 

The sentiments of Mgr. Mermillod find an echo in the hearts 
of many in Switzerland, both Catholic and Protestant. The 
mass of the people appear to be weary of the tyranny of 
M. Carteret and his school of persecuting anti-Catholic Radicals, 
and though unable at once to throw off their yoke, will doubtless 
seize every opportunity to restore their country to its original 
prosperous condition. In Geneva the spirit of opposition to 
the Church is more manifest, because the Government is more 
powerful, but the people seem no less anxious than those of 
other cantons for a change of policy. The Government organs 
still declare that it is necessary to wage war against the spectre 
of Ultramontanism, and that the Papacy, which is the root and 
centre of all that is objectionable and opposed to modern 
civilization, must be swept from off the face of the earth. They 
still assert, as they did at the commencement of the struggle 
in 1873, that there must be no conciliation and no truce. Like 
many English Puritans, they adopt the motto, “No peace with 
Rome ;” but unlike them, they adopt it in a political instead of 
a religious sense. 

The Government is still of opinion that it will win the day, 
although it is witness to a sad falling, off amongst its adherents. 
But the great mass of the people, as recent elections indisputably 
testify, are weary of tyranny and oppression and anxious for a 
return of peace. The enemies of the Church have always been | 
convinced that they were right, and predicted the destruction 
and ruin of their rival. From the earliest times they have pro- 
phesied the Church’s downfall, and each successive offshoot of 
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heresy has adopted and will adopt similar language. To hasten 
the wished-for disaster, they have made use of every weapon 
that the evil and treacherous ingenuity of man could devise. 
M. Carteret, for instance, in the canton of Geneva, handed over 
churches to those who never went to Church, whilst he con- 
demned those who were habitual attendants to construct new 
buildings at their own expense. His legislation produced 
the anomaly of persons who never went to Mass themselves, 
appointing clergy for those who did go. It is scarcely matter 
for wonder, therefore, to find that the people are turning a deaf 
ear to his appeals and imprecations, that the whole Catholic 
party refuse to recognize him or his myrmidons as their true 
pastors, and that his policy has had the effect of making many 
a lukewarm son of thc Church zealous and devout. | 

The Federal authorities have in two or three instances re- 
versed the decisions of the clique at Geneva. The most 
remarkable case was in the month of April, when they over- 
ruled a decision in the case of a confiscation pronounced 
against some private property, made use of by. some of the 
corporations that the State had.decreed not to recognize. The 
lands in question had been sold by the Sisters of Charity just 
before their expulsion from the country. The transaction was 
perfectly legal, and one portion was bought by an Englishman 
and another by a Frenchman. The Government of Geneva 
thought fit to seize this land, and established thereon a lying-in 
hospital and some offices of public works. The question having 
been brought before the notice of the Federal Government, it 
was decided by a majority of seven to two that the action of 
the Genevan authorities was unconstitutional and illegal, and 
they were commanded to restore to the original proprietors the 
lands they had taken possession of. 

The Genevan authorities were obliged in the long run to 
submit, but they did so with a bad grace, and were more than 
ever exasperated against the Catholics, who they imagined 
had instigated the appeal to the Federal Government. They 
endeavoured in the first place to evade the decree by reason 
of some technical objection, and then they summoned the 
owners of the confiscated properties before the tribunals to try 
and compel them to admit that the lands in question did not really 
belong to them, but to corporations, which not being recognized 
by the State were therefore rightfully confiscated. 

A second appeal to the Federal authorities convinced them 
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of the uselessness of their proceeding, and compelled them to 
acknowledge their error; but they were not yet defeated. 
They were determined to effect the greatest possible amount 
of mischief previous to their expulsion, and brought forth the 
following propositions relative to primary schools: (1) The State 
will see that all private primary teaching is the same as that 
which it has decreed for the public schools. (2) The law will 
provide what is requisite. (3) Primary instruction in private 
schools must be given by laymen and not ecclesiastics. (4) The 
State will superintend infant schools as well as private secondary 
schools, and attend to matters of public order, morality, and 
health. They further declared that it was necessary to remove 
children from the arbitrary teaching of their parents, and to 
place all instruction under the exclusive care of the State, so as 
to check the Ultramontanes, and that in no case would schools 
be tolerated under the care of anyone who believed in the 
doctrines of the Syllabus, of Infallibility, or of the Church of 
Rome. 

To such an extent were they blinded by the bitterness of 
their hatred to the Church that they did not realize that such 
legislation would interfere with the rights of all citizens, as it 
would hinder parents educating their children according to the 
dictates of their conscience. Happily for Geneva the majority, 
though composed of Calvinists and Lutherans as well as 
Catholics, refused to place their necks voluntarily under such a 
yoke, or tamely to submit to such a subversal of their rights 
and privileges. The governing authorities, however, trusting to 
the law for securing clergy of the Alt-Catholic sect, and to the 
consistories to see that everything necessary was done for the 
arrangement of parishes, calmly pursued their course. They 
decreed that the Cafholic parishes of the canton of Geneva 
should form part of the diocese of the National Christian 
Catholic Church of Switzerland, a measure which was in fact 
nothing more or less than forcing Alt-Catholicism upon the 
country at large. The proposal that only the parishes that were 
in the hands of Alt-Catholics should be so annexed was dis- 
regarded, and it was decided that every parish should be 
placed under the authority of the Superior Council and the 
National Bishop, which the Council of State would alone 
recognize. 

Towards the close of 1878, after many discussions and much 
violent language, the whole of the arrangements of this new 
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constitution were rejected, and 8,758 votes against 2,651 proved 
the unpopularity of the scheme. 

After such a decisive pronouncement of popular opinion, the 
ruling authorities of Geneva perceived that their only chance of 
success lay in trying to induce the Superior Council of State to 
take up the question of public instruction. They hoped by this 
means to be able to apply to the Government measure, in a 
more or less modified form, the principles of the scheme which 
had been rejected. They were successful in their design, for the 
members of the Superior Council shortly afterwards drew up a 
declaration, stating that to them alone belonged the exclusive 
management of primary instruction, even in private establish- 
ments ; that free schools ought to be subjected to inspection and 
examination by Government officials; that the number of 
lessons taught weekly ought not to be less than in public 
schools ; that in case of any infraction of these rules the schools 
would have to be closed, and that if the teaching of any private 
school was regarded as not up to the Government standard, the 
parents would be compelled, under pain of punishment, to send 
their children elsewhere. This declaration, after some delay, 
was approved of by the majority and promulgated as law; but 
the election taking place almost directly afterwards, a new set 
of ministers came into power, who repudiated the acts of their 
predecessors, and immediately reversed their. policy. The pro- 
visions of this law never, therefore, took effect. 

It remains to be seen what will yet be done, but it is not 
unreasonable to express a hope that, as Switzerland has followed 
Germany in the path of tyranny and persecution, she may now, 
like the latter, retrace her steps. Germany appears to have at 
length discovered the folly of resisting the Catholic Church, and 
if Switzerland should make the same discovery, we may trust 
that Europe has heard the last of Church robbery and desecra- 
tion in these countries. The advent to power of a Minister of 
Public Worship in Germany in the place of Dr. Falk has already 
achieved satisfactory results in connection with primary educa- 
tion, and it is probable that a new minister in Switzerland in 
room of M. Carteret would effect little short of a revolution in 
recent policy. 


HENRY BELLINGHAM. 
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CHAPTER II. 
HILDESHEIM. 


FROM Hanover to Hildesheim is but a short railway journey, 
yet is it a transition through whole centuries. Indeed, properly 
speaking, railways ought to have nothing to do with Hildes- 
heim. The grand station at Hanover is all very well and quite 
in keeping with the modern character of that bright city ; but 
loop lines, second-class stations, junctions, and all their accessories 
of this noisy nineteenth century, are altogether incongruous with 
the venerable Hildesheim, either in its early or what may be 
called, comparatively, its modern character of fifteenth century 
life. So the first thing one has to do, on reaching Hildesheim, 
is to turn one’s back, literally and mentally, upon the railway 
station and the adjacent suburb, which has the inevitable modern 
station hotel and the new raw houses of the present day. 

When once this has been got over, which may speedily be 
done, the grand old city reveals itself, and there is no danger 
of anything modern intruding again, for everything is in keeping 
with the antique life of the place. Indeed, the transition is so 
sudden that it may be questioned whether the modern approach 
does not increase the effect of the venerable city upon the mind 
of the pilgrim, by carrying him on in the present day until the 
very moment when the past rises up before him in all its early 
and medieval grandeur. 

For it must be borne in mind by the reader, what the pilgrim 
is not likely to forget, that Hildesheim is a city of many histories: 
that its life was vigorous in the tenth century, and yet that it 
flourished no less through the succeeding ages, and was as strong 
as ever in the sixteenth. And of these successive and very 
different periods it has its tokens to show: tokens, too, of no 
ordinary character, seeing that the city was a chief centre of 


art alike in all these eras, and so has for our delectation churches 
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and shrines, together with corporate and domestic buildings, not 
only beautiful and admirable in themselves, but full of that 
especial interest which art gives to such things when they are 
stamped with individual and national character, and tell of 
persons and deeds that have their place in history. 

And thus it is that Hildesheim is in one sense an art museum, 
in which are stored up treasures that many generations have 
collected ; but such a museum as requires a whole city for its 
contents, in which each treasure stands amid its own due 
surroundings, where and how its designer placed it; and so 
where everything can be appreciated, and the mind which con- 
trived and executed each gift for Hildesheim can be best read 
and appreciated. 

There are tokens of many a period between those we have 
indicated, yet for convenience’ sake it may be as well to class 
them under the two great divisions which more immediately 
connect themselves, on the one hand with Bishop Bernward 
and his immediate successors, and on the other with the civic 
and domestic buildings of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Under the former Hildesheim became a very centre of Roman- 
esque art, while under the latter it boasts of some of the finest 
specimens of German Renaissance. With Bishop Bernward we 
especially connect its ecclesiastical architecture, for though 
Hildesheim became an episcopal city in 815, nearly two 
centuries before his. time, and of course had its Cathedral at 
once, it was this great Bishop that built the present venerable 
structure, as well as the grand Benedictine Church of St. Michael : 
built these churches not merely as many founders do, with the 
funds they collect or contribute, but built them out of his own 
mind and decorated them with the works of his own skilful 
hands. So Bishop Bernward was not only a William of Wickham, 
but a St. Eloy also; and this last characteristic it is that gives 
an especial interest to his churches over and above their grand 
proportions, for this brings us, as it were, into immediate contact 
with the artist through his own handiwork. 

It is not a little discouraging to read in Baedeker that this 
Cathedral “was entirely disfigured in the interior by repairs in 
1730,” as indeed is obvious enough upon entering; but the 
bronze work of the artist-Bishop has been mercifully spared, 
and of course the general outline and the leading features of 
the glorious Cathedral are beyond the destructive influence of 


_ modern restoration, or at any rate of that kind which marked 
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the last century. The Romanesque character of the building at 
once reveals itself on entering: the grand nave, with its two aisles, 
its elevated tribune at the end, recall the Roman Basilica, which 
scarcely needs the absence of Gothic ornament to mark the 
earlier period to which it belongs. Its lofty circular arches are 
supported on alternate round columns and square pillars. Of 
course there is no clerestory, and, but not equally of course, its 
roof is vaulted. 

At the west end still stand the Bishop’s celebrated bronze 
doors. An artistic advance are they upon the ruder ones which 
Charlemagne erected at Aix-la-Chapelle, in which rectangular 
smooth panels are inclosed and framed in egg mouldings, strings 
of pearls and palm branches of very ancient and elementary 
design ; while the conventional lion head with ring in mouth 
(like modern knockers), does duty for a handle to each leaf. 
‘Here we have instead eight relievi, representing the history of 
the Fall, and as many recording the corresponding incidents of 
man’s Redemption. There is a roughness about the workman- 
ship, it is true, but there is no lack of vigour in the treatment. 
Not far within stands the font rising with its cover to the height 
of six feet : a fine bronze it is, wrought all over with sculptured 
groups in high relief under canopies which divide .each into 
compartments ; the whole boldly rests upon the shoulders of 
four kneeling figures, which, we are told, typify the four 
rivers of Paradise. It is in truth a fine work of art, and as 
completely covered with figures as though Benvenuto Cellini 
had designed it. Again we advance, and again our steps are 
arrested, for right in our path stands a still more ancient work : 
a low pillar of coloured alabaster. It is an Irminsaiile, a 
column (as its name implies) dedicated in Pagan times to the 
god Irmin ; there it stands with the cross crowning it, a symbol 
which for centuries has recorded the conversion of the Pagan 
Saxons. Near it hangs the grand corona, which Bishop 
Hazilo gave in 1078. 

There are only four specimens of this grand work of the 
Romanesque period to be found in Germany, one at Comberg, 
in Swabia (we are told, for we have not seen it), another better 
known example is that which Frederick Barbarossa gave to 
Aix-la-Chapelle, at that time, we suppose, when he ordered the 
tomb of Charlemagne to be opened, and the two Emperors stood 
face to face, but only for a moment, while the far greater 
monarch withered into dust in the presence of one whose life 
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was so unlike his own. The remaining two coronz are here. 
It is the larger one which hangs before us, and grandly does it 
embody the mystical idea it is intended to convey : for in those 
thoughtful days men wrought for the mind as well as for the 
body, and the corona served a double purpose. The Heavenly 
Jerusalem was typified in the numerous towers and battlements 
which decorate the circle of light ; and great was the skill of 
the silversmith which worked out this idea in the Cathedral of 
Hildesheim. It is about twenty feet in diameter, has seventy- 
two lights, and between them twelve large and twelve small 
towers, each decorated with small statues of the Apostles and 
Prophets. So each cluster of three lights is separated by a 
tower from that next adjacent. The materials are bronze and 
silver. The smaller corona is of the same date and holds thirty- 
six lights. 

At length we reach the entrance to the sanctuary. A broad 
flight of stairs extends across the entire breadth of the nave, and 
at its feet stands one of those quaint and gigantic stone 
candlesticks which are occasionally to be met with, sometimes 
in pairs, but here alone, in front of the altar, which crowns the 
centre of the first flight. Here the stairs divide into two side 
branches, which lead through the screen and under the rood- 
loft into the inner and higher apse, where the great relics are 
enshrined. This rood-loft is sixteenth century work, and is a 
fine specimen of Renaissance carving and tracery. 

Within this sanctum sanctorum are the two grand reliquaries 
which contain the bodies of St. Godehard and of St. Epiphanius, 
the former high up on the right, and the latter equally elevated 
on the left of the central high altar. The shrine of St. Godehard 
is the richer and more decorated of the two. It is of silver gilt, 
in form a chest or sarcophagus, decorated with figures of the 
Apostles, and dates from the beginning of the twelfth century. 
That of St. Epiphanius has silver relievi, and is about a century 
older. Both are Romanesque work, and as such are simpler in 
their form but richer in their decorations than the Gothic work 
which succeeded. They are simply highly decorated chests, 
and very different from the models of churches which were 
subsequently introduced. But who were the Saints whose 
relics are thus enshrined ? The answer is not far to seek, though 
the pilgrim may at first wonder that the Bishops of two sees 
so wide apart as Pavia and Hildesheim should repose side by 
side. St. Godehard, we may say, is at home: the zealous 
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successor of the founder of the Cathedral, and able carrier out 
of the designs of the artist-Bishop Bernward, may well be 
enshrined in the Church which he helped to build up alike 
spiritually and materially ; but what brings the Italian Bishop 
from Italy into Germany, and how is it that the relics of one 
who died at Pavia in the end of the fifth century were translated 
hither in 963 ? 

We must confess that we were puzzled with our own question, _ 
and so we turned to that great repository of medizval lore, the 
Bollandist Acta Sanctorum, and there found under January 21st, 
the curious answer in the narrative by a cotemporary of the 
Translation of St. Epiphanius of Pavia to Hildesheim. The 
story is much too long to translate, so we must content ourselves 
with a very brief outline and two quotations, referring the 
readers to the original, which will well repay perusal. 

When Berengarius the Second was devastating Italy, Pope 
John the Twelfth sent for aid to Otho, who came to his assist- 
ance, A.D. 961, and in his train came many bishops, and among 
them Otwinus of Hildesheim, for the Emperor had much to do 
which required episcopal advice. Berengarius was routed, and 
the Pope crowned Otho Emperor, who returned to Pavia, which 
he had visited on his way, and there celebrated Christmas. The 
good Bishop, thus detained from his flock, was not unmindful of 
their wants, so he collected what would be most useful for his 
church and people, and especially asked his brother-bishops for 
relics of saints, to strengthen their faith and to obtain for them 
' the powerful intercession of those heavenly patrons. But he 
did not limit his, labours to this, but brought together a large 
collection of books, both religious and philosophidal (tam divine 
lectionis, quam philosophice fictionis). But what he especially 
desired to possess was the sacred body of St. Epiphanius, the 
Bishop and Patron of the city of Pavia. The Bishop seems to 
have had misgivings as to what he should do, but a simple and 
pious chaplain in his suite had fewer scruples, and resolved to get 
the precious relic somehow or other. In short, he determined to 
steal it. So giving himself to prayer and mortification, he took 
counsel with a chaplain of the. Bishop of Minden, an old ac- 
quaintance and fellow-German in the midst of the “ foreigners,” 
and what came of their conference, the chaplain thus tells :— 

“No time is lost, for the idea pleases both; the necessary 
things are got ready during the day, and then, under favour of 
the silence of night, they enter the church, throw themselves on 
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the floor, and declare themselves unworthy to perform the work, . 
and beg pardon for their presumption, and diligently commend- 
ing themselves to the protection of the Saints (for St. Speciosa 
as well as St. Epiphanius is buried in this part of the church), 
and pray that they may be rewarded by obtaining the relics, or 
if they are unworthy of that, they may be at least protected 
from injury for their attempt. Then, rising up, they try for 
a long while and with great efforts to open the shrine of 
St. Epiphanius, but by no skill or effort can they succeed ; but 
they easily open the tomb of the virgin, St. Speciosa. Prostrat- 
ing themselves on the pavement before the sacred relics, they 
remain some little time in prayer; then, rising up, they kiss the 
relics, and carry them off with hymns of praise,” and they are 
shared between the Bishops of Hildesheim and Minden. 

But our indefatigable relic-seeker, who himself supplied the 
narrative from which we quote, renews his pious prayers and 
redoubles his austerities, and then resolves to make another and 
what proves a successful attempt to possess himself of the body 
of St. Epiphanius. 

“ But when all the hopes which had once fired the mind of 
our brother, of obtaining the body of St. Epiphanius, were nearly 
frozen, and he had no further consolation in that thought, he 
betook himself once more to prayer and fasting, and sought 
through the merits of this Saint for what he could not presume 
to ask on his own account. When a few days had been thus 
spent, and he in deep contrition had poured out his soul in © 
discipline and prayer, he was divinely warned in a dream (as 
he himself told me, with much shamefacedness, for he was free 
from all boasting), and growing bolder, trusting both to his 
fastings and the dream, on a favourable night, and taking with 
him some persons fit for the work, he came to the Church of 
St. Epiphanius. But when he drew near to the door which had 
served his purpose on the former occasion, he was driven away 
by the keepers, who pursued him, and: chanced to run against 
a small glazed opening, not more than two feet in size, and 
which he had never observed before, and entering thereby he 
escaped the assault of his pursuers, and left them in the lurch. 
And now, sustained by an unusual courage, for he was a man of 
great simplicity, he let in his companions, and was the first to 
begin the attempt in which he urged them to follow him. And 
first examining on all sides and with great care the sepulchre of 
the holy Father, they observe a sarcophagus, which it afterwards 
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appeared was buried about five feet down in an underground 
vault. It was kept fast by marble above, and also by a square 
wall’ which was built over this. Moreover, a column also of 
marble stood there in shape like an altar, dedicated to his 
honour and name, the head projecting upwards, but the base 
partly covering the sarcophagus, so that it discharged a double 
duty, being both a decoration and a protection. 

“All this having been carefully examined, and it being 
agreed that it would yield to time and labour, our before- 
mentioned brother first girded himself to the work, and then 
exhorted the rest. Thus, by the grace of God, and working 
with determination, part of the wall was cut away, the immense 
weight of marble was removed by so small a number, the sacred 
spot was cleared out, and at last the sepulchre was found. But 
the greatest difficulty which presented itself to those who were 
trying to open it, arose from the column which rested, as I have 
said, with its base partly upon the sarcophagus, and so held it 
that all our efforts and skill were in vain to open it. When all 
were in despair, and action and council were alike suspended, 
a wonderful miracle of Divine mercy was seen. For suddenly 
the column, which partially covered the tomb, to the wonder of 
all present, broke ; one part firmly supporting the altar above, 
and the other turning away was carried beyond the sepulchre by 
the force of. the breaking, and so gave to those who had begun 
the work the means of quickly finishing it. All thus coming to 
pass according to our prayers, no delay occurred, and the 
sarcophagus being opened without violence, such an odour came 
forth that it was like perfume in character, only it excelled it 
in sweetness. 

“When they had together thanked God, our oft-mentioned 
brother, rising from the ground, prostrated himself two or three 
times before the tomb; and gathering up with faith and the 
greatest devotion the heavenly treasure, the most precious 
complete body of the holy Father Epiphanius, he wrapt it in 
a clean linen cloth prepared for the purpose, and carried the 
coveted gift to Otwinus, our venerable Bishop, who, having 
himself incurred some suspicion by reason of the absence of 
the brother, had gone to bed to beguile others, but yet was wide 
awake at the third hour in the morning. 

“Receiving it in the linen in which it was wrapped, he 
reverentially carried and placed it on the altar of the chapel of 
St. Michael, near where he was lodged, and prostrating himself, 
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with many hymns of praise, he returned thanks to God with 
great compunction of heart ; arising up, he devoutly inclosed it 
in a chest prepared for the purpose, carefully sealed it with his 
ring, and sent it to the Island Augia, in which he had been 
formerly educated and dwelt as a regular monk, that the Abbot 
who then ruled might take due care of it.” 

The next day there is no little commotion in the city, and 
everybody, from the Emperor downwards, cries out against the 
robbery. Inquiry is instituted, but nothing comes of it, and 
after awhile the Bishop departs for Hildesheim, but not before 
he has told the story to Otho, and obtained his approbation. 
Arriving at the convent (Augeam insulam), he claims his 
treasure, and brings it home amid great rejoicings of the 
people. 

Surely those were the ages of faith, when men exposed 
themselves to such dangers for such ends. It is difficult in 
these days to appreciate acts and motives such as this narrative 
illustrates ; and there is a danger of confounding actors in such 
scenes with very different characters. But to understand them, 
we must note not only what they did, but how they did it. 
How, when they first enter the church, they prostrate them- 
selves before the shrine and implore the protection of the Saints 
whose relics they desire to carry away; and when they come 
again, it is after long prayer, and, as they believe, under the 
guidance of the Saint, whose aid they recognize in the marvel- 
lous way in which the difficulties of their task yield to the 
smallest exertion. When the shrine is open, they fall on their 
knees, and give thanks to God and honour to His Saint, and 
removing with all reverence the treasure thus wonderfully placed 
in their hands, they go on their way rejoicing: and the carrying 
to Hildesheim of the body of St. Epiphanius is called by all 
the writers “the translation of the relics,” showing it to be a 
religious function at which a whole city rejoices and wherein 
miraculous cures are wrought, as in token that the action is 
approved. From first to last the belief prevailed that the Saint 
sanctioned the removal, and in this belief they acted. There 
was no place for sordid or personal motives: at the lowest it 
was a disinterested act, and who shall say that it was not 
something far higher? A testimony, rough it may be now 
considered, but still a testimony to a firm faith in the unseen, 
and a loving reverence for God’s saints. 

We may be sure the precious relics were preserved with 
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due care and honour during the hundred years that intervened 
between their translation from Pavia and the day when the new 
Cathedral of God’s Holy Mother and St. Epiphanius was ready 
to receive them. And there they remain side by side with 
those of St. Godehard, who had so great a share in completing 
the holy work. 

But we must not linger any longer in the sanctuary, where 
these relics have detained us, but proceed with our survey of the 
Cathedral. 

Under it stands the crypt, containing, if we are not mistaken, 
the tomb of the founder, and a precious relic, the Wandelkreuz 
(the crucifix that moved), dating from the ninth century. A 
side door leads us into the late Romanesque cloisters which run 
round the east end of the Cathedral, rising into two storeys. 
In the centre stands the chapel of St. Anne, of the fourteenth 
century, with windows of fine tracery. There is an older chapel 
in the cloisters of more accordant architecture than this Gothic 
intruder, with low vaulted roof supported by two series of round 
and one of octagonal columns. 

Against the lofty wall of the church, which in its lower storey 
is that of the crypt and in its upper that of the san¢tuary above, 
grows an enormous rose-tree, thirty feet high and‘as many in 
width. Some attribute its planting to Louis the Pious, and so 
give it eight hundred years of growth, but the more popular 
tradition traces it backwards two centuries further, and ascribes 
it to Charles the Great himself. Be this as it may the grand old 
tree is flourishing, in spite, if not in consequence of, its constant 
pruning by the sacristan, who has an ingenious instrument ready 
at hand, with which he cuts off the upper shoots for the gratifi- 
cation of collectors of curiosities. 

We re-enter the grand old Cathedral, to leave it by its Gothic 
fifteenth century porch, and ascend by it to the Dom Platz, or 
minster close, as we should call it, for if the Cathedral is not 
sinking down into a grave it is making for itself, as it seems to 
be doing, the earth without has in the course of eight centuries 
accumulated around, and so has robbed it of some of the 
grandeur due to height. 

Once more we are confronted by the work of the artist- 
Bishop, for in the midst of the platz stands a brazen column, the 
Christus-Saule, fifteen feet in height, on which, in bas-relief, are 
twenty-eight groups of our Blessed Lord’s Life and Passion, 
winding round it like those on Trajan’s column at Rome. 
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Bernward executed it in 1022, and erected it at first in the 
Church of St. Michael, as he had placed the Irmin-Saule in the 
Cathedral; but somehow it has come after its designer, and 
stands near the Cathedral which owns its origin to him and in 
which he rests. But if we linger thus over the Cathedral we 
shall have no space for other churches which have equal claims 
upon our attention. So we hasten onward, and are careful not 
to injure the impression the old Romanesque Cathedral has 
made upon us by taking much notice of the modern west front, 
which is quite out of keeping, and utterly unworthy of the place 
it occupies. 

Next in interest to the Cathedral is the Benedictine Church 
of St. Michael, also built by Bishop Bernward in 1033. It was 
injured by fire ‘and restored in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. It is acknowledged to be one of the finest 
Romanesque churches in Germany. It consists of nave, aisles, 
a double transept, an east and also a west choir, and two crypts. 
The aisles are separated from the nave by alternate square 
columns and round pillars, two of the latter being placed 
between two of the former, an arrangement which seems to 
have originated with Bernward, or at any rate dates from his 
time. The flat and highly decorated wooden ceiling, interesting 
in itself for its beauty, and still more perhaps as being the only 
existing example of this kind of Romanesque work in Germany, 
at once attracts attention and well repays it. On a deep blue 
ground are painted in handsome panels the Tree of Jesse, the 
genealogy of Christ, with groups of prophets and patriarchs, 
some as busts in medallions and others in full length in smaller 
panels, while throughout, entwining and encircling, and so 
combining all, run the graceful branches and foliage which 
symbolize the genealogy of the Redeemer. This is a work of 
the period of restoration at the close of the twelfth century, but 
there are still more ancient specimens of art in the south aisle, 
where, in stucco figures of at least a century earlier, there are 
groups illustrating the twelve beatitudes. In the larger crypt, 
the roof of which is supported on ten pillars and eight columns, 
is the shrine of another Bernward, a canonized Bishop of the 
thirteenth century. The interior has been disarranged for 
Protestant service, although, of course, the grand outlines 
cannot be perverted. We had to hunt out a very aged 
sacristan from a neighbouring house, and so worn and feeble 
was he that we feared to question him much, or to require his 
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services beyond opening the door for entrance, lest he should 
sink under the exertion. However, he had his description to 
repeat, over which he mumbled and stumbled, occasionally 
chuckling over some venerable joke, which seemed equally out 
of keeping with the man and the place. The raised choir is very 
fine and unusually large, extending not only backwards into the 
apse but forwards into the middle space of the transepts, and 
this necessitates some beautiful balustrades to enclose it both in ~ 
front and on the open sides. Hence we have on the outside 
figures of saints, as guardians of the sanctuary, while on the 
inside are angels, kneeling in prayer, as adoring the Holy One 
therein reposing. The Benedictine church has passed from the 
hands of Catholics, and with it the religious house, which has 
also been converted, into a lunatic asylum. »* 

The Church of St. Godehard is worthy of comparison with 
St. Michael’s, and has been carefully and faithfully restored. It 
is thoroughly Romanesque; the nave is separated by piers, 
alternating with every second column, from the two aisles, which 
are continued past the double eastern transept completely round 
the grand apsidal east end. There is also a western apse with a 
second choir, the aisles terminating at this end of the church in 
smaller apses, which are buried in square walls. There are three 
other apses projecting from and growing out of the great 
eastern apse, as well as one in the east wall of each transept. 
The grandeur of such ani outline may be easily imagined. There 
is but little ornament, and that is confined to the capitals and 
to the north door. 

We must leave unnoticed several other churches, which 
elsewhere would command undivided attention, in order that 
we may say something of the civic architecture and of the city 
itself, which is as quaint and striking as any building within it. 
Indeed a more up and down city we do not remember to have 
traversed. The streets, of course, twist and twine in every 
direction, and the usual wonder is to find whither they have 
led us; but, not content with this medizval peculiarity, they 
rise and fall most abruptly, and seemingly without any object, 
for the end is generally on the same level as the beginning, 
the climbings and descents being about equal in number and 
degree. So up we climb and down we tumble, amidst a most 
wonderful variety of quaint buildings, no two of which seem 
built on the same design, but yet all having a kind of resem- 
blance in richness of detail and boldness of outline. They 
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most of them belong to one period, and as well illustrate 
what is .called the German Renaissance as the churches 
do the earlier Romanesque. So we have churches of the 
eleventh and twelfth century and houses of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth. 

This domestic architecture delights in wood and plaster, 
though not rejecting the more difficult material for manipulation, 
stone. Wood carvers had it pretty much their own way, and to 
good account they turned their power. The artists who worked 
in plaster came next, and combined with rather than sought to 
rival the workers in wood. There is no lack of quaint humour 
in their productions, as their works deserve to be called, for they 
are veritable works of art, each with a character of its own, by 
which we seem to recognize the mind and even the disposition 
of the architect. The houses seem to reflect the people who 
raised them, and who lived so happily, simply, and good- 
humouredly in them. There is a sturdy, defiant frown about 
some, which looks almost stern, and then, on closer inspection, 
there is some comic figure or some merry motto which 
pleasantly smooths it down, and it seems like a grim burgo- 
master in his state dress, doing his best to inspire awe, and 
then undoing all by a merry twinkle in his eye, and perhaps a 
hearty laugh at his own expense. 

These discordant, and yet somehow harmonious, houses 
cluster together in great force in the Altstaidter Markt, which 
stands on the steep slope of one of the climbing streets. The 
Rathhaus stands on the top of the hill, with fine arcaded front. 
Near it is the Templerhaus, with a large oriel window, and 
flanked with two round corner turrets—a fierce-looking Templar- 
like building, ready for war or revelry, as the case may be; but 
ever on its guard. Then comes the Butcher’s Hall—with 
nothing of course in common with its aristocratic neighbour ; 
but let us give it its more sonorous name, and call it the 
Knochenhauer-Amthaus, a wonderful combination of wood and 
plaster, but of elaborately carved wood and richly wrought 
plaster. Its date is 1529, and it is said to be the finest building 
of such materials in Germany. The Wedekindsches Haus is 
carved entirely in stone, and has one of those sham gables, not 
uncommon in these parts, in which the design of the front is 
carried out without any regard to the building behind. In this 
case the Gothic stonework rises step by step to a central point, 
while through its open tracery-work the high pitched roof may 
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at parts be seen, and at parts the sky, as though the house were 
roofless. 

The Rolandstift, or Hospital, is rich in gables, and looks 
down upon its namesake and kinsman, the Roland Fountain, 
which occupies no small portion of the centre of this very 
original, unique, and interesting square. 

But though indeed the Altstadter Markt is, as it were, the 
focus in which this German Renaissance is in greatest force, 
there are quaint specimens to be found in almost every street, 
not standing solitary and seemingly out of place in the mids€ 
of modery buildings, as we find elsewhere, when relics of a past 
period have been preserved as curiosities to be stared at, and 
when they seem to have a look of being conscious of their own 
antiquity, and we almost wish them in pity gone—like an 
architectural last rose of summer. No: here at least they are 
at home among their neighbours, and form as living a part of 
the social civic link as any in the undulating streets in which 
they stand. Among these fifteenth and sixteenth century 
houses are to be found also no few relics of the earlier Roman- 
esque age, portions of monastic buildings, venerable gateways, 
and mysterious passages, which were modernized some three 
centuries ago: so that every now and then the explorer stumbles 
upon some exquisite work, or what seems an accidental group- 
ing, which would delight an artist and make the fortune of a 
photographer, if any such would use his art aright, and limit it 
to such small and effective details, instead of misusing his 
camera in larger pictures, which can never be really effective. 
How annoying it is to find so few photographs that are worth 
keeping in such cities as Hildesheim, where the real subjects 
are usually passed over, and general views alone taken, which 
almost of necessity are worthless. Had we a photographing 
Prout, what treasures of art might we bring home to gladden 
untravelled friends, and to revive the pictures which with time 
fade from our own memory ! 

The only thing that we have to regret in our visit to this 
grand old medizval city, is that we gave only one day to it, 
instead of making in it a longer stay. Hildesheim deserved, 
and should have had, a longer “lingering” than this too brief 


visit afforded. 
HENRY BEDFORD. 
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PART THE FOURTH.—ON SUBJECTIVE SENSATION (continued). 
AT the beginning of our last article we pointed out that what 
we perceive in sensation is not the representation of the external 
object, but the external object as it represents itself to us. We 
have now to examine whether by this distinction the subjective 
character of sensation is altogether abolished. It may be urged 
that the external object, as it represents itself to us, although 
quite different from the representation of the object in us, is 
nevertheless the object modified by the medium of representation, 
and that we therefore perceive it not as it is in itself, but only 
inasmuch as it produces a certain effect, and exerts a certain 
influence, on our faculties. If this is true, it appears that the 
subjective element still remains; we do not escape from the 
magic circle of self, and are exposed to all the sceptical 
consequences which we have pointed out as resulting from the 
subjective theory of sensation. And indeed it seems at first 
sight as if we were hopelessly inclosed in the net of subjectivity, 
for if all our knowledge of external objects comes to us through 
the medium of our external senses, how is it possible that we 
can perceive anything outside of us, except in so far as it is 
modified by its reception through the organs of sense ? How are 
we ever to escape from our prison, and to attain to a knowledge 
of things as they exist in themselves independently of us? How 
are we ever to have any kind of objective knowledge? How 
are we to tell whether our sensation is a correct image of 
the object? The difficulty which these questions present to us 
has proved itself insoluble to the school of philosophy which 
dates from Descartes and Locke. “It is God’s synthesis,” says 
Professor Ferrier, with pious resignation, but very incorrect 
philosophy, “and man cannot analyze it ;” and this dictum, or 
at all events its concluding portion, has been so continually 
repeated by modern writers that it is now accepted, in some 
form or other, almost as a first principle by those who are 
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examining into the value of the data which are given us in 
sensation. 

It is therefore necessary to consider very carefully the 
question of the subjective element in sensation or sensitive 
perception. Everything depends on our being able to establish 
without any doubt the reliable character of our own external 
senses. If we cannot show that they represent to us the world 
outside as it exists in itself, then we must undoubtedly be 
satisfied with the scepticism from which the modern school of 
English philosophers make benevolent but futile efforts to free 
themselves and us. 

But first of all we must be certain that we have a very clear 
idea of what we mean by subjective sensation. It may be 
divided into several different kinds, according to the greater or 
less prominence of the subjective element. We will explain 
each of these kinds separately. 

1. When we say that all sensation is subjective, we may 
mean that sensation is nothing else than a modification of the 
sentient being, which never can get beyond himself or give him 
any information whatever whether there is or is not anything in 
the world outside of himself. Such an explanation of the 
subjectivity of sensation is at least consistent and complete. 
It is the doctrine of the thoroughgoing Idealist, of Berkeley 
and of Fichte. 

2. A more moderate form of the same doctrine allows that 
our sensations postulate the existence of external objects as 
their cause, but asserts that the nature of our faculties is such 
that we can in no wise be certain that external objects, as 
perceived by us, correspond in their essential nature to the same 
objects as they exist in themselves. Such a statement of the 
case is really identical with the more advanced form of idealism ; 
for if there is no correspondence whatever between the external 
object as it exists in itself, and as it is perceived by us, then it is 
a mere delusion and a snare, nay more, a contradiction in terms, 
to speak of an external object at all. If our representation of 
the object in no way represents the object, it is not a repre- 
sentation at all, the likeness of the object ceases to be a likeness, 
the image is no image whatever, the determining cause ceases to 
determine. There is no longer any reason why the object as 
perceived by us should answer to this particular object any more 
than any other object in the whole world. If the apple, as it is 
represented to me, in no way corresponds to the external apple, 
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if it does not reproduce any of its real objective qualities, all our 
knowledge of the external world is at an end, and we are simply 
thrown back on our subjective sensations. We cannot even 
ascertain the existence of anything outside of us, since our 
perception of “outness” may differ altogether from the reality, 
and there is no reason why that which we call an external 
object may not be merely a subjective impression. This theory, 
therefore, which is recommended by having Kant for its dis- 
tinguished author, may be set aside as convertible, when 
consistently carried out, with the idealism which the successors 
of Kant logically deduced from their master’s teaching. 

3. A still more moderate theory of subjective sensation, 
maintained by Sir W. Hamilton and others, affirms that 
external objects, as perceived by us, contain a double element, 
the one objective, the other subjective; the one belonging to 
them inasmuch as they are external objects, the other belonging 
to them inasmuch as they are perceived by us; the one derived 
from the objects themselves, the other from our faculty of 
perception. Thus, if the object, as perceived by us, be repre- 
sented by the formula a+4, it might, according to this theory, 
be broken up into the objective element @ and the subjective 
element 4. The colour of a leaf, as perceived by us, would 
contain, in addition to the element derived from the leaf itself, 
another element derived from the faculty of sight which 
perceives it. The sound of a musical instrument, as perceived 
by us, would contain, in addition to the element proceeding 


another element derived from the ear as the organ of the 
faculty of hearing. And in proof of this assertion we are told, 
that if a total blindness were suddenly to fall on man and 
animal all over the world, colour would at the same moment 
disappear from every object in existence ; that if every ear were 
to be closed against the entrance of sound music would cease, 
the key when struck would give no sound, the cataract would 
fall noiselessly into the foaming gulf below, the cannon would 
cease to roar, and the thunder to re-echo among the rocks, thus 
showing that the subjective element is a necessary part of colour 
and sound and fragrance, and of all the other special objects of 
sense, We may go even further, and-say that the subjective 
element, according to this theory, gives to colour, sound, &c., 
their formal character as colour and sound, for it is not denied 
that, if the ear and eye were unable to hear and see, the 
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external vibrations which are said to be the cause of sound and 
colour would continue as before to be produced ; but as this 
vibration, though it produces sound, is not sound, though it 
produces colour, yet is not colour, it would not follow from its 
continuance that sound and colour would also continue to exist, 
the reason being that the subjective element which is necessary 
to give them their formal and determinate character as sound 
and colour would be altogether absent. 

In examining this theory we must very carefully distinguish 
it from a doctrine which resembles it very closely in the terms in 
which it may be stated, but is entirely removed from it in its 
real signification. The two are so generally identified in modern 
books on psychology that we cannot lay too great a stress on 
the necessity of a clear and continual appreciation of the 
difference between them. The theory we have just been 
explaining asserts that the object of our perception as perceived 
by us differs from the same object as it exists in itself. The 
doctrine often identified with it declares that our perception of 
the object perceived by us differs from the object as it exists in 
itself. The one theory tells me that the quality of blueness 
which I perceive when I look up upon the blue sky is something 
different from the quality of blueness as it exists in the sky 
itself, the other that my sensation of blueness is different from 
the quality of blueness in the sky. The one theory deals with 
the object as perceived, the other with the act of perception ; 
the one with the object as it is represented to us, the other with 
the act of representation ; the one with the external terminus of 
our sensation, the other with the means by which we arrive at 
that terminus. It is obvious that these two theories are totally 
and entirely distinct from each other, but yet it is not difficult to 
see how they came to be identified, for those who assert that the 
proximate object of our sensitive act is the representation of the 
external object within us, and not the external object itself, 
naturally confuse together, under the name of odject of sensation, 
the image or representation of the object within us, and the 
object without us. Now we have proved already that the image 
or representation is the same as the completed act of sensation, 
and therefore those whose doctrine unites in one the image and 
the object would cease to distinguish clearly between the act of 
sensation or sensitive perception and the object which is per- 
ceived. With them the representation of the object is taken for 
the object itself, and as the representation of the object is the 
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same as the act of sensation, they very naturally identify the act 
of sensation with the object of sensation as perceived by us. 

We will now state these two theories in their relation to the 
subjective nature of sensation, always keeping the distinction 
between them very clearly before us. The first theory may be 
stated as follows : 

The object as perceived by us has a subjective element in it 
as well as an objective. We do not perceive it as it is in itself, 
but modified by the faculty of perception—e.g., the blueness we 
see in the sky is different from the corresponding quality in the 
sky itself. 

The second theory would run thus : 

Our sensation (or sensitive perception) of the object has a 
subjective element in it as well as an objective: the act of per- 
ception (or the representation of the object within us) is modified 
by the faculty of perception: our sensation of blueness is some- 
thing different from the corresponding quality in the sky, which 
produces the sensation. With regard to the latter statement of 
the case, it is undeniable that our perception differs from the 
thing perceived, that my sensation of blue is not the same as 
the quality of blue; for the sensation is something vital, the 
external quality something purely material: the one is the act 
of a living being, the other a quality of mere brute matter: 
the sensation, as a sensation, carries with it in all normal 
action a consciousness of itself. I who perceive the blue am 
aware that I perceive it, but the quality carries with itself no 
such consciousness: the sky does not say to itself, I am blue. 
There is an essential difference between the two, and this second 
theory of subjective sensation, if it can be so called, is perfectly 
true, and does not require any further discussion. 

We will therefore return to our examination of the question 
whether in the qualities we perceive, as we perceive them, there 
is any subjective element derived from the senses themselves or 
not. We may perhaps make the matter clearer by an illustra- 
tion from optics. If we look at a distant object through a 
telescope, the telescope, like the sensation, is the medium quo> 
we see the object itself, not a representation of the object in the 
telescope. But yet the telescope may introduce a subjective 
element ; for a telescope which is not achromatic will show us 
the object surrounded by a ring of prismatic colours. These 
colours do not exist in the object, and therefore our medium of 
perception has introduced this element of subjectivity. We still 
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see the object and the objective element is still present, but we 
do not see the object in its bare objective reality, as it exists 
outside the telescope. The object, as represented to us, is not 
exactly identical with the object as it exists in itself. 

To apply this to sensation. Do our organs of sense corre- 
spond to the achromatic telescope, or to the telescope which, in 
its transmission:of light, adds something of its own? When we 
perceive the object through the medium of sense, do we perceive 
it in its simple reality, or with a subjective element added in the 
act of sensation? It cannot be denied that we perceive the 
object only under such conditions as the sense chooses to 
impose. The question is, whether one of these conditions is 
that we should perceive the object as modified by the organs 
of sense. We shall find an answer to this question by examining 
what these conditions are under which the process of sensation 
is accomplished. 

The first condition is, that the material object outside of us 
should be represented in the faculty through the medium of an 
impression which the object conveys to the vital organ as the 
instrument of the faculty; the second, that the impression 
should be received vitally, that is, that when received into the 
faculty, it should cease to be a mere material impression, and 
should become a vital impression instead ; the third, that this 
impression, after being received into the faculty, should, in con- 
junction with the faculty, carry out a certain process which is 
called the act of sensation. For instance, in order that colour 
may be perceived by the faculty of sight, three different steps 
are necessary: (1) That the coloured object should make a certain 
impression on the eye; (2) that this impression should be vitally 
received ; (3) that the sensation of colour should be produced 
by the faculty and the impression as concurrent causes. Now 
if any subjective element comes into sensation, it must enter in 
one or other of these three steps in the process. In the first the 
object alone acts, and therefore it is impossible that anything 
except the object can contribute anything to the result pro- 
duced : it is the object which imprints its own impression, and 
the object cannot misrepresent itself. The second step consists 
in the vital reception of the impression by the faculty. In this 
reception the sense is purely passive: the vitality of the recep- 
tion does not consist in its being a vital act, but in its enabling 
the vital agent receiving the impression to employ the impression 
in a vital process which immediately follows on its reception: 
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in the reception itself there is no activity whatever on the part 
of the faculty of sensation. From this it follows that no sub- 
jective element can enter in this step of the process, because the 
introduction of a new element of its own would be an act, an 
activity, on the part of the faculty. We therefore pass on to the 
third and last step, viz., the act of sensation itself, in which the 
faculty, acting concurrently with the vital impression received, 
produces the complete act of perception, in which, for instance, 
the faculty of sight determined by the impression of colour, 
develops in itself the sensation of colour, through the medium 
of which it perceives the coloured object. The whole question 
turns on this: Is there such a correspondence between the 
species impressa, the impression made upon the faculty, and the 
species expressa, the sensation generated by the faculty, as 
to justify us in asserting that the one is developed into a correct 
and exact copy of the other, in so far as the one and the other 
are alike a representation of the object? Or, on the other hand, 
does the vital process by which the species expressa is produced, 
introduce a subjective element which destroys the complete 
correspondence between them ? 

We may state our question in another shape. Is the act of 
sensation, in its character as an active process on the part of 
the faculty, necessarily infallible in its results? Can we trust 
to it with unhesitating confidence as reporting to us, without the 
faintest chance of any mistake, what exists outside of us? We 
know that sensation is a necessary process, that is, our will has 
no control over it: is it, therefore, to be absolutely relied upon 
in every case and under all possible circumstances? This ques- 
tion we answer unhesitatingly in the affirmative, and this for two 
reasons, both because, given the requisite conditions, our neces- 
sary faculties are infallible in their action, and also because, 
under the same conditions, the very nature of sensation excludes 
the possibility of error. 

As long as any of our faculties is in a normal state, it must 
do normal work, and its work is normal only so far as it guides 
us to truth and not to error. This follows not merely from the 
nature of God, but also from the nature of man as a rational 
being. If our faculties were of themselves liable to convey false 
impressions, our reason would be continually exposed to having 
false data to start from, and so would be paralyzed in its action: 
it would not be able to rely upon its premisses, and so its con- 
clusions would be vitiated. Hence our faculty of sensation, as 
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long as it is in its normal condition, must be absolutely correct 
in its development of the sensation, in its development of the 
species impressa into the species expressa. But we have seen 
that the species impressa is necessarily a true representation of 
the object, and therefore, since the faculty works with unerring 
accuracy, the species expressa will also represent the object 
with infallible correctness. In itself, it is true, the species 
expressa contains a subjective element as being identical with _ 
the completed sensation, and therefore vital, but as representing 
the object, and so enabling us to perceive it, it performs its 
work without any subjective element whatever entering into the 
representation of it. A member for an Irish constituency may 
in himself be opposed to Home Rule, yet he may, as speaking 
for his constituents, enable the House to see their opinions 
with perfect accuracy, by putting these opinions forward correctly 
in his character of their representative. In the same way the 
species expressa, though itself vital, may represent the nature 
of the external object without any subjective element derived 
from within being introduced, and so may enable us to perceive 
the object simply as it exists in itself. 

But so thoroughly reliable are our faculties as long as the 
necessary conditions are fulfilled, that even when they act 
abnormally, still the development of the species expressa from 
the species impressa remains constant. The victim of delirium 
tremens who receives the species expressa of the black dog or 
the writhing snakes, not from any external object, but from 
some internal influence, still posits outside of himself in its exact 
reality the object which was represented to him in the species 
impressa. The action of his faculty, in spite of his morbid con- 
dition, is still perfectly correct. Even where the organ itself is 
diseased, still the source of error is not the faculty resident in 
the organ, but the incapacity of the organ to receive the im- 
pression from the external object, whence we are led to an 
incorrect judgment. In the man who is colour-blind, the picture 
of the coloured object outside is not correctly painted on the 
retina of the eye; in the deaf man the vibrations of the air meet 
with a physical impediment in the ear. In each case the action 
of the internal faculty is blameless: the organ is the culprit 
which plays false witness to the faculty. If, therefore, the 
faculty does its work with unimpeachable accuracy even where 
it is resident in a diseased organ, how much more certainly may 
we trust to it when the organ in which it resides is in a perfectly 
normal condition. 
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The same conclusion follows from a consideration of the nature 
of sensation itself. We have seen that sensation is a reaction 
of the vital faculty on the external object, consequent upon the 
impression made by the object on the organ of the faculty. 
The sensation of blueness is an intentional reaction of the eye 
upon some blue object, consequent upon the impression of blue- 
ness previously received. Now, it is an universal law of nature 
that action and reaction always correspond exactly to each 
other. Hence, if the impression be a correct representation of 
the object, it follows that the sensation is a correct representation 
also: if the one is exempt from error, so is the other. If the 
impression, as a medium of communication from the object to 
the faculty, be absolutely reliable, it follows that the sensation, 
as a medium of communication from the faculty to the object, 
is perfectly reliable also. Thus we arrive at the certain con- 
clusion that the process of sensation is a process which cannot 
err, and that the object as it presents itself to us must be wholly 
and entirely identical in every respect with the object as it exists 
in itself. 

But we shall be told, and with good reason, that we cannot 
dismiss this important question thus summarily. First of all, 
our senses do deceive us ; we are continually making all sorts of 
mistakes about things outside of us. What becomes, then, of 
their infallibility ? The skilful painter produced upon the canvass 
of his friend so exact an imitation of a living bee, that the 
returning artist hastened to knock away the intrusive insect. 
We ourselves are daily, hourly deceived as to distance, magni- 
tude, and a thousand objects of sense, and this where we take 
every precaution to ensure success: how can this be if our senses 
perceive things as they are in themselves? And in the next 
place, have we not been often told that colour and sound do not 
exist in external objects in the same way as they are perceived 
by us? that if every ear were closed, harmony and melody 
would for ever cease ? that the hearing ear is just as necessary 
for the production of sound as the instrument which generates 
it in the air through which it vibrates? Have we not often 
heard that if the human race and the whole animal creation 
were to be sentenced henceforward to a complete and irrecover- 
able blindness, all colour would disappear out of the world, 
even though light remained, and every material object existed 
as at present? Does not this imply that in sound and colour 
there is necessarily a subjective element which makes them to 
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be what they are? Does it not imply that their formal nature 
as sound and colour depends to some extent at least on the 
faculty which perceives them? And in the third place, if there 
is no subjective element in colour or sound, how is it that our 
senses do not give us the means of attaining to a clear idea of 
their objective nature? Some qualities of an object, it may be 
urged, we do know in themselves—e.g., its figure, its weight, its 
distance from other objects, &c. When I say that the surface I 
perceive is a square or a circle, or that the object is of a certain 
gravity, I can define and analyze the notion of square, or circle, 
or gravity ; but I cannot analyze or define the notion of redness, 
or whiteness, or blueness, when I say that it is red, or white, or 
blue. When I see a red billiard ball, my perception of its form 
or shape gives me an idea of which I am not only able to put 
before my own mind a correct analysis, but I am also able to 
communicate this analysis to others in such a way that if they 
had never before seen an object of exactly the same shape, they 
would from my definition be able to picture it to themselves. I 
say that it is a sphere, and I can give an objective definition of 
a sphere which would convey some notion of a sphere to a man 
who had never seen one in his life. But it is quite different with 
my perception of the colour of the billiard ball. I cannot form 
in my own mind any such analysis of red, much less commu- 
nicate it to others. I cannot give an objective definition of red 
as it exists in itself. I have to describe it, to give instances of it, 
to say it is the complementary of green—to trace it up to its 
cause as produced by waves of luminous zther (or whatever it 
may be) breaking at the rate of so many hundred thousand per 
second upon the eye—but do what I will, I cannot convey the 
slightest notion of it to any one who has never before seen it. 
How is this difference to be explained, it will be asked, if 
colour is objective and not subjective ? 

As regards the first difficulty, arising from the fact of our 
continual proneness to error respecting objects of sense, it 
belongs rather to logic than to psychology, and we need merely 
summarize our conclusions here. First of all we must observe, 
that whenever we make any assertion to ourselves or others, 
implicitly or explicitly, the faculty of judgment necessarily 
takes part in the process. It is not the external sense which 
says, This leaf is green, this flower is blue, but either the 
intellect or the inner sense ; the external sense simply perceives 
the green or the blue, and gives in its report to some internal 
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faculty which lays down the proposition in virtue of the report 
received. But passing this by, and allowing that an error of 
the judgment or the internal sense has its foundation in the 
report derived from external sensation, in that the organ of 
sense identifies things distinct, or sees a difference in things 
really identical, still it is never the sense itself, the percipient 
faculty of sensation, which is at fault. The causes of error are, 
as far as the sense is concerned, to be found either in the 
abnormal condition of the organ of sense, or in the abnormal 
condition of surrounding things. Such abnormal conditions can 
be classified and guarded against. We know, for instance, that 
we cannot trust the report of our senses when the organ is 
diseased, wearied, or imperfect ; when the medium of communi- 
cation between the external object and the organ is such as to 
impede the normal action of the organ, or when some unac- 
customed circumstance tends to lead the sense astray. Our 
senses are prone to deceive us if our limbs are numbed with 
excessive cold, or burning with fever heat ; if too strong a light 
dazzles the eye; if we strain the ear by an attention too long 
continued ; if our mouth is parched with thirst, or the organ of 
smell impeded by catarrh. The action of our sensitive faculties 
is to be relied on only under certain conditions and within 
certain limits. Ata long distance a many-sided polygon cannot 
be distinguished from a circle; in water the straight stick 
appears to be bent; when the ball of fire is whirled round in a 
circle, we seem to see a continuous line of flame. But these 
accidental errors do not interfere with the essential infallibility 
of our senses, or cause us to distrust their report when they tell 
us that leaves are green, and that the sky is blue. 

We next come on to our second question. Do colour, sound, 
scent and flavour, warmth and resistance, exist in the objects 
themselves after exactly the same manner as they are perceived 
by us? Is the music in the instrument which produces it after 
exactly the same manner and possessing exactly the same 
characteristics as in the ear which listens to it? Is the warmth 
existing in the burning coals exactly identical in its essential 
nature with the warmth which exists in my hand when I hold it 
to the fire? Is the flavour of the peach in every respect the 
same as existing in the peach and as affecting my palate ? 

The qualities we are here discussing do not by any means 
comprise all the qualities which are to be found in external 
objects, since their qualities fall into two principal classes of 
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which we are at present dealing only with one. The one class 
(and it is of this that we are now speaking) includes all those 
qualities which are the object of only one of our bodily senses ; 
the other, those which fall under more senses than one. 
The former class includes colour, sound, odour, flavour, warmth, 
and resistance ; each of these qualities being limited to one of 
our organs of external sensation—colour to the eye, as the 
organ of sight; sound to the ear, as the organ of hearing; 
odour to the nose, as the organ of smell; flavour to the palate, 
as the organ of taste ; warmth and resistance to the surface of 
the body, as the organ of touch. The latter class contains 
extension, figure, mobility, number, solidity ; all of which can 
be perceived by two or more of our bodily senses. Eye and 
ear and hand can alike perceive number; extension is at least, 
in some degree, common to all the senses, while most of them 
can have some sensation of movement. Of these two classes of 
qualities the former were called by the schoolmen sensibilia 
propria, objects of some special sense; the latter, sensibila 
communia, objects of not one sense only, but common to 
several. In modern philosophy they have been given the names 
respectively of secondary and primary qualities. Of the primary 
qualities we shall not speak at present; we are now concerned 
only with the sensibilia propria, or secondary qualities, which 
can be perceived by one sense, and one only. 

And here we must repeat our distinction between the two 
different meanings of the words by which these primary qualities 
are denoted. Colour, sound, smell, taste, warmth, resistance, 
are all of them ambiguous words. They are used in an 
analogical sense, which is very liable to mislead—sometimes 
indicating the quality, sometimes the sensation of that quality ; 
sometimes the quality as perceived by us, sometimes our per- 
ception of it. Colour may either mean the quality of.colour as 
it is represented in my sensation, or it may mean the sensation 
of colour as it is felt by me; taste may either mean the flavour 
of the peach as I perceive it, or it may mean the sensation which 
the peach produces in me. In one sense we say that the taste of 
the peach is a pleasant one; in the other, that we have a 
pleasant taste in our mouths when we eat the peach. Now in 
the latter sense, that is, when we are speaking of colour, sound, 
taste, &c., as sensations, it is evident that there is a difference, 
and a very essential one, between the taste of the peach as it 
exists in my faculty of perception, and the taste of the peach as 
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it exists in the peach itself. We have already remarked (and we 
remark it again, on account of the great importance of the 
distinction), that the one is something vital, the other something 
material ; the one can exist only in a living body, the other in 
all bodies whatsoever ; the one is the object of internal percep- 
tion, the other of external. The sensation of warmth in my 
hand is something entirely different from the quality of warmth 
in the coals. My hand feels the sensation of warmth, the coals 
do not feel their quality of warmth. I can say, “I am warm,” 
the coals cannot indulge any such introspection. In this sense 
it is perfectly true that the colour is not in the foliage, nor the 
smell in the rose, nor the sound in the bell, nor the taste in the 
fruit, but each of these, as a sensation, is in the sentient being, 
and not in the external object which produced the sensation. 
But, if when I speak of colour and warmth, I mean by 
colour and warmth the odjects of sensation as perceived in sen- 
sation, then the case is very different. We must examine 
further and see whether there is any truth in the quasi-scientific 
doctrine respecting the subjective element in the objects of 
sensation as preserved to us. First of all we would premise 
that we do not assert that colour, sound, &c., exist in the objects 
of sensation regarded in and by themselves independently of 
all that surrounds them, but we assume as a necessary condition 
of such existence certain external circumstances, which act as 
media of transmission and convey to the organ of sense the 
quality which it perceives. We do not assert that an object 
can possess the quality of colour without the presence of a 
luminous zther, whatever that may be, around it, or that a harp 
can produce the quality of sound, if the condition of an atmo- 
sphere affecting and affected by the vibrations of its strings were 
absent, or that the taste would be in the peach if no moisture 
were present. In such cases there would be the foundation of 
colour and sound and taste, the cause which was ready to 
produce them if it had the conditions requisite to its action, 
but it would be prevented from acting by the lack of these 
necessary conditions. We do not say that the vibration of a 
string is in itself sound, but the vibration of a string in the 
surrounding atmosphere, or that a certain motion of the particles 
of bodies is in itself colour, but a certain motion of the particles 
of bodies under the accompanying conditions of a surrounding 
luminous zther. This premised, let us see what the arguments 
are which are adduced to prove that the colour we see, the 
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sound we hear, the flavour we taste, are not as such in the 
objects themselves. We will take the case of colour: for the 
same argument may be applied, mu¢atis mutandis, to the objects 
of all the other separate senses, to sound and smell and taste 
and warmth and resistance. We may state the argument as 
follows : 


Colour as it exists in itself is a form of motion, 
We do not see it as a form of motion, 
Therefore we do not see it as it exists in itself. 


Both the premises of this syllogism are undeniable. The major 
is attested by physical science, the minor is an undoubted fact. 
But the conclusion does not follow from the premisses. In 
order that the argument may be valid as an attack on the 
accuracy of our senses, a further step is necessary. Our 
opponents must show that colour has in itself no other aspect 
beside that of a form of motion. They must prove that a 
certain movement of the particles of a body does not of itself 
constitute in the body something further, they must prove that 
this movement of the particles is a mere form of motion, and is 
not identical with and developed into that quality of bodies 
which we call colour. Until they have shown this, their 
argument only proves that our senses are limited: not that 
they see something different from the quality as it exists in the 
bodies. For the same quality may have two aspects: of which 
we may call the one the empirical, the other the scientific 
aspect ; the one is the effect, the other the cause; the one the 
object of sense, the other of intellect. But the first of these 
aspects belongs to the quality as such quite as much as the 
second. It is as true to say that colour exists in the coloured 
body as colour, as to say that it exists in the coloured body as a 
form of motion. It is quite gratuitous to assert that colour 
exists as colour only in our organs of sense, and that in the 
coloured body it exists only as a form of motion. Why should 
not both aspects of colour belong to it as it exists in itself? 
Let us take a parallel case: one of our acquaintances has a 
good temper, and therefore a cheerful look. Good-tempered 
and cheerful-looking are the two different aspects under which 
he may be regarded. The one is the cause, the other the effect: 
the one we may call his scientific aspect, the other his empirical 
aspect. Now it does not follow that, because we perceive his 
cheerful looks, but do not perceive his good-temper, therefore 
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we do not perceive him as he exists in himself: it does not 
follow that our perception of him necessarily contains a sub- 
jective element. In just the same way it does not follow that, 
because we perceive a coloured body as coloured and not as 
endowed with a certain motion of its particles, therefore we do 
not perceive it as it exists in itself, or that our perception of it 
necessarily contains a subjective element. 

We therefore assert that colour as perceived by us is exactly 
identical with colour as it exists in itself. The vibrations of 
luminous zther which fell upon the eye and produce the 
sensation of colour correspond exactly to the vibrations in the 
body whence the colour immediately proceeds. If we are asked 
to prove our point, we reply: (1) That the general consent of 
mankind establishes the existence of colour as such in the 
objects themselves, and not merely some cause which produces 
in us the sensation of colour. (2) That the inner conviction 
of each individual, his own internal consciousness bears the 
same witness. (3) That it follows from the a priori argument 
respecting the nature of sensation, and its exemption from the 
possibility of error in the various steps of which it consists ; the 
object necessarily makes a correct impression on the faculty, 
and the faculty necessarily develops this impression with un- 
erring accuracy into the complete sensation, so that we perceive 
the object in its objectivity by means of an image which cannot 
mislead or deceive us. 

But perhaps it may be objected that if our senses were so 
absolutely to be depended upon, they ought at least to inform 
us of the identity of colour with a form of vibratory motion, 
{since motion falls within their range as well as colour), and that 
this they are unable to do. This, however, proves nothing 
against the accuracy of our senses: it only proves that they 
are limited in the range of their powers. It is perfectly true 
that all our senses are very imperfect, and are on every side 
bounded in their capacity for a minute examination of objects 
around us, but this is very different from saying that they do 
not report the qualities of objects as they exist in themselves. 
We cannot detect even the presence of many of the infusoria 
which abound in a drop of water: much less can we count 
their limbs or watch their circulation. Our clumsy ears are 
unable to catch the nice distinction between sound and sound, 
unless the interval is a considerable one; to us one apple tastes 
just like another from the same tree, although as a matter of 
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fact no two apples have an exactly identical flavour. Our 
senses are imperfect, limited, inadequate, wanting in delicacy, 
even in their highest development. But this proves nothing 
against their accuracy as long as they do not go beyond their 
proper province, or attempt more than they are qualified to 
perform. In the same way they are unable to recognize motion 
as motion when its rapidity is very intense; but they can 
recognize it under its other form of colour, or sound, or warmth 
as the case may be. 

We are now able without any difficulty to answer the 
objection that colour, sound, &c., must depend to some extent 
on sensation, because they would at once disappear from the 
universe if blindness, deafness were suddenly to visit all men 
and animals in the world. For this assertion may mean one 
of two things. It may mean that colour, sound, &c., would 
cease to exist as objects of actual sensation. If this is its 
meaning it is certainly true, since an act of sensation implies 
a being possessed of sense. Or it may mean that colour, sound, 
&c., would cease to exist as potential objects of sensation, that 
is, as qualities actually existing in the external world, which 
might be perceived if there were any one capable of perceiving 
them. In this meaning it is not true that they would under 
such conditions cease to exist, for the whole material world 
would remain in every respect the same if all its sentient 
inhabitants were in a moment to be deprived of all power of 
sensation. The cataract would still roar if there were no 
listener ; the fire would still shed its genial warmth around if 
there were no one capable of appreciating its comfortable glow ; 
the gay colours of the butterfly and the tulip would still deck 
their wearers, in their formal character as colour, even though 
no admiring eye should henceforth behold them. The secondary 
qualities of bodies do not depend on being perceived. The 
colours exist in the foliage itself as colour, the sound in the 
bell as sound. The taste itself as taste is in the fruit, the scent 
in the rose, the resistance in the stone, the warmth in the fire. 

Before concluding our present article we must remind the 
reader that there is a meaning of the word subjective, in which 
all sensation and especially the sensation of secondary qualities 
is essentially subjective, and in which the qualities of bodies as 
perceived by us are really different from the same qualities as 
they exist in themselves. We have already noticed it inci- 
dentally. It is this. All sensation zs subjective in that it is 
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not a complete or adequate perception of the thing perceived. 
It is not subjective in the sense that it contains a subjective 
element: it zs subjective in that it omits by reason of its 
imperfection all the finer details of the thing perceived, it is 
not subjective in that it inserts anything of its own. Our senses 
are like telescopes, which are perfectly achromatic, and therefore 
add nothing of their own, but at the same time do not let 
through all the rays of light. Their subjectivity is a sin of 
omission, not of commission. We see bodies as continuous 
when they are really full of holes and chinks, because our eye 
is not sufficiently delicate to detect the gaps which separate 
one portion of them from another. We cannot distinguish more 
than ‘some ten or twelve shades of difference between two 
successive notes of music, whereas the real differences are un- 
limited in number. We do not perceive a hundredth part of 
the various odours which float in the air. But yet in all these 
cases our senses are perfectly accurate in their report, so long as 
we do not demand of them a decision on facts which lie outside 
their range, when we do so, they are always ready to confess 
their incompetency ; it is our fault and not theirs if we attribute 
to them the possession of information which they allow them- 
selves to be unable to acquire. 


RICHARD F, CLARKE. 











Freedom of Education under Louis Philippe. 
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PERHAPS nowhere more quickly than in France are the lessons 
of history forgotten. Certainly nowhere does history in its 
external manifestations so quickly reproduce itself. Changes of 
Government seem to recur in almost regular succession within 
the lifetime of one generation, and questions warmly debated 
thirty years ago are the burning questions of to-day. The most 
useful lessons of experience for Frenchmen who love their 
country are, therefore, those which are drawn from the recent 
past. Yet it is possible in comparing two similar epochs to 
exaggerate the resemblance which is plain on the surface of 
things and to overlook the difference of character, which though 
less conspicuous, is equally real. 

The battle fought under M. Guizot for freedom of education 
is in many remarkable respects the counterpart of that which 
M. Jules Ferry has brought about. There is the same endeavour 
to interpret freedom of conscience as freedom for all except— 
surely a large exception in France—Catholic parents, who wish 
their children to be brought up in the Catholic faith; there is 
the same foolish outcry against the Jesuits, and the same noble 
protest of the Hierarchy. But the resemblance does not extend 
much farther. Thirty years have caused many illusions to 
disappear. Not only have honest enemies been converted into 
faithful allies, but the great mass of the combatants have 
virtually exchanged sides. Then the Catholics were the inno- 
vators, now they are the conservatives. Then many who desired 
the welfare of France opposed in honest ignorance the claims of 
the reviving Church, now it is scarcely possible for the dullest 
comprehension to separate religion and good order. Then some 
of the opponents of Catholic teaching were men of benevolent 
intentions and sincere though mistaken patriotism, who were 
trying to reconstruct society according to their limited light, 


1 L’Eelise et l’Etat, sous la Monarchie de Juillet, Pax Paul Thureau-Dangin. 
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under the influence of many prejudices inherited from a perverse 
generation—they themselves being far less to blame than those 
who had trained them in unbelief; now, almost without excep- 
tion, the opponents of Catholic teaching are the friends of 
disorder. Then the rulers of France sought to establish peace, 
with security for life and property ; now the momentary rulers 
of France are with few exceptions mere place-hunters, willing 
in the interests of their private ambition to plunge their country 
into civil war. Then the object of new legislation was to suppress 
revolutionary violence ; now the Government of France and the 
Municipal Council of Paris are very gracious to convicted Com- 
munists, and reserve their frowns for Sisters of Charity. 

To turn to good account the knowledge gained in previous 
encounters, it is not enough to know something of the causes 
which produced victory or defeat on a former occasion, but it is 
also necessary to be able to appreciate the altered temper of the 
times. Even though the battlefield is still the same, new 
strategy is needed. It would be a grave imprudence to fight 
the battle of free education in France in 1880 upon the lines 
which were well chosen in 1849. Then Catholics were engaged 
in recovering their rights; now they are defending themselves 
against unjust aggression. 

M. Thureau-Dangin must be allowed to speak— 


Aujourd’ hui les conditions sont tout autres, et rien ne serait plus 
malhabile qu’une imitation aveugle de ce qui a été fait alors. Les 
Catholiques ne sauraient songer 4 défendre une place conquise et dont 
ils sont, depuis longues années, en possession régulitre, avec les pro- 
cédés qui convenaient 4 une offensive d’avant-garde. Et surtout ils 
n’ignorent pas qu’ils ont desormais, soit des alliés fidéles, soit des 
spectateurs bienveillants et des juges impartiaux dans plusieurs des 
régions ou ils rencontraient autrefois des adversaires.* 


The friends of order are very numerous in France at the 
present moment, and, if only it were possible to induce them to 
unite their forces in hearty cooperation, their influence, even 
though it might not be able to create a good Government on 
the spot, could at least coerce a bad one into decent respect for 
the religion of the mass of the population. To force upon the 
attention of all good and loyal Frenchmen the plain truths 
which are contained in the recent history of party strife in their 
long-afflicted land, is to show them in characters which he who 


* Avant-propos, ii. iii. 
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runs may read, where lies the path to safety and national 
honour, and where the path to ruin and disgrace. The useful- 
ness, therefore, of an historical study such as that which 
M. Thureau-Dangin: has undertaken in the course of his prepa- 
ration of a larger work, ought not to be questioned at such a 
time as the present. He is concerned with history, not con- 
troversy ; but all who in the existing controversy about education 
seek truth rather than the praise of rhetoric are obliged at every - 
turn to fall back upon true history for their refutation of false 
ideas and ill-considered speeches. “II suffit d’écrire sincérement 
cette histoire, sans se préoccuper d’autre chose que d’étre exact 
dans les faits et juste envers les hommes, pour étre assuré que 
nul n’y trouvera une justification de certaines entreprises con- 
temporaines, et il n'est certes a craindre qu’aucun gouvernement 
retire de cette expérience d'hier, une fois bien connue, le moindre 
encouragement a préférer, dans les questions religieuses, la 
guerre a la paix, la persécution a la liberté.” 

The readers of this Review are already acquainted with the 
Napoleonic idea of the functions of a University.* The Imperial 
University established in 1808 exists still in a modified form, 
but side by side with it a large domain of free education has 
been wrested from the State monopoly. In 1814 the Bishops 
obtained the recognition of their right to control the Petits 
S&ninaires, and under the benign influence of the reaction which 
was so deplorably interrupted after fourteen years of good 
promise, these episcopal schools had developed into regular 
ecclesiastical colleges. It was suddenly discovered in May, 
1826, that seven of these episcopal schools had been confided 
to the care of the Jesuits. The Bishops maintained that they 
had not infringed either the letter or the spirit of the law; but 
they and the King were compelled for the sake of peace to 
dispense with the service of the obnoxious professors. 

From the celebrated Ordonnances de Juin (1828) the struggle 
for freedom of teaching dates its birth. Up to that time Catholic 
parents under the Restoration had been permitted to educate 
their children according to their own views, and were much too 
grateful for the practical freedom which they enjoyed to wish 
to raise any ill-timed clamour about the theoretical errors of a 
system which, under a benign interpretation, was not oppressive, 
and which would continue to receive a benign interpretation as 
long as a Catholic Bishop (Mgr. Frayssinous) was the Minister 

3 “The Educational Crisis in France.” Rev. T. Finlay. May, 1879, pp. 102, seq. 
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of Public Instruction. The state of religious opinion in France 
at that period made it certainly prudent to leave well alone. 
A premature agitation would have been likely to lead to less 
liberty rather than to more. But when the dear right of 
parental independence was infringed by the unhappy edicts 
which subjected to the control of the State the choice of 
schoolmasters, and closely limited the number of scholars who 
were to be allowed to receive education in Catholic schools, 
righteous indignation broke forth. It was not without many 
scruples of conscience that Charles the Tenth set his hand to 
the Ordonnances ; but under the great difficulties of his position, 
he might well believe that he was acting for the best, upon the 
principle of sacrificing a part to save the remainder.* Leo the 
Twelfth declared, in a Brief addressed to the administrator of 
the diocese of Lyons, that the powers claimed by the State were 
in violation of canon law, but he addressed no remonstrance to 
the King; and the Bishops, after protesting in strong terms, 
yielded to the expressed wishes of the Holy Father, withdrew 
their opposition, and for the time being, until better days should 
come, accepted the inevitable sorrowfully but patiently. Nor 
were Catholics the only persons who advocated freedom of 
education. Certain “Liberals” of the better school, partly 
because they failed to recognize that liberty involves a transfer 
of parental rights to civil rulers; partly because they saw the 
inconsistency of denying to others the freedom which they 
claimed for themselves; partly also, it cannot be doubted, 
because they felt some fear lest Mgr. Frayssinous, Bishop of 
Hermopolis, Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs and Public 
Instruction, might contrive to convert the Imperial University 
into an ecclesiastical institution, raised their voices in loud and 
bitter denunciation of the State monopoly of teaching. But 
louder still was the voice of De Lammenais. If Mgr. Frayssi- 
nous seemed to some advocates of free teaching disposed to 
push Catholic interests with too high a hand, to De Lammenais 
he seemed little better than a betrayer of his trust. That he 
had not altogether discarded the Gallican tradition is too true,® 
but at that time the now exploded cause could still find 
episcopal sympathizers. In the public papers, MM. Benjamin 

* “J'ai examiné, j’ai bien réfléchi, j’ai prié Dieu de mon mieux de m’éclairer, et 
je suis resté convaincu que, si je ne prenais pas cette mesure, je pourrais compromettre 
le sort du clergé et peut-étre méme celui de l’Etat ” (The words of Charles the Tenth 


to Mgr. Frayssinous. Poujoulat, Histoire de France, vol. ii. ch. xxxii. p. 247). 
® Poujoulat, vol. ii. p. 206. 
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Constant, Dunoyer, Dubois, Duchatel, had made themselves 
the champions of free education. At the bar, MM. Renouard, 
Odilon Barrot, Dupin, maintained similar views. The Soczeté de 
la Morale chrétienne, of which the Duc de Broglie, M. Guizot, 
and M. Benjamin Constant were the most distinguished 
members, published in 1830 a Mé&noire en faveur de la liberté 
a’ enseignement. M. Thiers, in the columns of the ational, in 
the same year assailed the corporation of the University in 
words of fierce invective, calling it “sonopoleur et inigue.” In the 
heat of the Revolution of July, M. La Fayette, in his procla- 
mation to the people of Paris, counted freedom of education 
among the advantages secured by the popular uprising. “The 
people” probably knew little and cared less about schemes of 
education, but all the clamour which had been raised among 
the learned produced one good result. Although nobody can 
precisely say from whom the suggestion came, the Charter of 
1830 contains a distinct promise that freedom of teaching shall 
be established by law with the least possible delay. There were 
some who resolved that this provision should not remain a dead 
letter. 

The opening of the Ecole libre by Montalembert and 
Lacordaire in 1831 is an incident too famous to need relating 
here. Their intention was to assert with any degree of defiance 
which might be found necessary, an imprescriptible claim, 
already acknowledged in principle in the Charter. A right, 
they argued, which no lawgiver could validly take away, needed 
no legal sanction for its exercise. They gained that which they 
chiefly desired—a national hearing. The school, which was 
little more than a symbol of their protest, lived only two days. 
The doors were closed by force, and the scholars dispersed. 
The masters—it was just what they wanted—were cited before 
the House of Peers, of which one of them was a member. They 
defended their conduct in memorable words. 


La France [said young Lacordaire] veut la liberté de la famille, 
Yinviolabilité du foyer domestique ; et l’université arrache les fils 4 leurs 
peres au nom de la science qu'elle ne leur donne pas et de la vertu 
qu'elle leur ravit.® 

I promise [said young Montalembert] to work during all my life and 
with all my strength for the destruction of this tyrannical and demoral- 
izing system; before your eyes to-day I begin to reduce to practice my 
solemn, sacred, irrevocable resolve.‘ 


6 Poujoulat, vol. iii. ch. xlv. p. 145. 7 Ibid. p. 146. 
3) P- 145 P 
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M. Thureau-Dangin thinks that this act of youthful energy 
did not perceptibly influence the course of the contention. It 
may be that it did nothing to accelerate the passing of 
favourable laws, but at all events it did not by one day retard 
their advent; and if thus no harm accrued to the cause of 
freedom, it is not easy to believe that the advantage gained 
was infinitesimal. So bold a stroke for justice and the rights 
of man although it failed to elicit new laws must have put 
the truth in a new light to generous minds, and of such there 
are always many in poor France, however dark the day of 
grief may be. If the out-spoken defiance had been of no other 
usefulness, than to lend great weight to the later efforts of 
the Count de Montalembert, this alone would have been no 
inconsiderable gain. But this cannot have been the only fruit, 
for example, good as well as bad, is contagious, and it is always 
profitable to the cause of religion and virtue when men of high 
principle and blameless life show themselves not less strong 
than pure. What the Church wants now, and more especially 
in Italy and France, is that loyal Catholics endowed with the 
courage of their convictions should speak and act as if they 
knew their power, for socialists and communists, being creatures 
of ignoble instinct, are most fierce against those who are most 
afraid. The voluntary disturbers of the public peace are, as 
every one knows, only a small portion of the population, and 
Catholics, in a country in which nearly all who accept revealed 
religion are Catholics, would have the hearty support of all 
honest men if they refused to be persecuted by an impertinent 
minority. 

Quite irrespectively of the affairs of the Ecole libre, the 
movement in behalf of free teaching was going forward. On 
occasion of the trial of the young offenders, but not in conse- 
quence of it, M. Persil was able to say : “Quand nous invoquons 
le monopole universitaire, nous nous appuyons d’une législation 
expirante, dont nous hatons de tous nos vceux la prompte 
abrogation.” As soon as the vigorous Ministry of Casimir 
Périer had elaborated some degree of good order out of the 
utter confusion which surrounded Louis Philippe in the first 
years of his reign, M. Guizot, then Minister of Public Instruction, 
brought forward his scheme of primary education which became 
law in the session of 1833. 

The object of the law was to destroy the odious monopoly 
as far as it affected the lower schools. It was less the fault 
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than the misfortune of M. Guizot that religion had so small 
a share in his scheme of amelioration. He could not hope to 
pass the law without a large concession to anti-Catholic pre- 
judice. Against his desire, the curés were expressly excluded 
from the committees of education. The consequences were 
plain and palpable when a generation had grown up under 
the sinister influence of more than forty thousand school-masters 
who were not required before accepting their charge to show 
that they possessed either faith or good works, and who were 
in too may cases insufferable little pedants, making boastful 
profession of atheism. M. Thiers in the debates of 1849 spoke 
warmly of the mischief done by these “véritables anticurds.” 
A few words of his eloquent regret must be quoted by anti- 
cipation. 


Allons, plus d’aveuglement ; ne détournons pas la téte pour ne 
point voir; il s’agit de bien autre chose, je vous assure, que de savoir 
sil y aura un peu plus ou moins d’arithmétique ou d’histoire naturelle 
dans le programme du brevet ; eau tide que tout cela! 

Ce sont 14 vos grandes réformes, et vous proclamez excellentes vos 
écoles normales, véritables petits clubs silencieux, foyers des plus 
mauvaises passions, déplorables d’esprit avec les meilleurs maitres ! 

Et moi je vous dis: quand la societé est certainement en danger 
de périr, si on ne vient promptement 4 son secours, ce ne sont pas 
de petits moyens et quelques petites modifications qu’il suffit d’apporter ; 
il faut employer sans crainte comme sans retard les remédes les plus 
énergiques contre un mal toujours croissant. 

Or le reméde le plus efficace serait assurément de confier l’instruction 
primaire au clergé.’ 


The State cares comparatively little about the child of 
tender years, if it can control at will the training of the boy 
when he is old enough to accept a bias and young enough to 
be yet unformed, cereus in vitium flecti. Therefore M. Guizot 
found more difficulty when he sought to make changes in the 
system of secondary instruction. The University stood upon 
its legal rights. The fetits séminaires limited, since the Ordon- 
nances de Juin (1828), in the number of scholars, and, as a 
matter of course the grauds s¢éminaires, intended for Church- 
students only, had been under the care of the Bishops from 
1814, but even this was regarded as a concession revocable at 
any time. With this exception, the University enjoyed a 
monopoly of teaching in this sense that no rival establishments 


8 Liberté d’ Enseignement. Par H. de Lacombe, pp. 83, 84. 
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could be formed without its consent. That consent M. Guizot 
had been able to extort in the case of the primary schools, 
but when he tried to push his advantage he encountered a 
determined opposition, and it seemed that no compromise 
would be possible. The University did not intend to surrender 
its pretensions. The only hope of real freedom lay in a radical 
reform. “One course alone,” said M. Guizot, at a later date, 
“offered a good solution—to set aside completely the principle 
of the sovereignty of the State in the matter of public instruc- 
tion, and to accept gallantly with all its consequences the 
principle of competition between the State and its rivals, lay 


’ or clerical, individuals or corporations.” 


Such thoughts were in advance of the age, and they are 
as unpalatable to “free-thinkers”” now as then, to say the least. 
To allow “clerics” fair-play has been shown to be dangerous 
since the days of M. Guizot. In his projet de loi of 1836, he 
laid down the principles of free teaching, and applied them 
as far as he was allowed to apply them. The scheme drawn 
up by him was more generously conceived than the later pro- 
positions of 1841, 1844, and 1847. The Commission appointed 
by the Chamber of Deputies entered deeply into M. Guizot’s 
enlightened views, and in their name M. Saint-Marc Girardin, 
editor of the Journal des Débats, a witness not to be suspected, 
endeavoured to allay the self-same fear which forty-three years 
later led to M. Jules Ferry’s seventh clause. 


A monopoly of teaching granted to the clergy would be, in our 
time (1836), a sad anachronism ; their exclusion wqild be equally so. 
Our law is framed neither for nor against the clergy. It is framed, in 
virtue of the Charter, for all who shall be willing to fulfil the conditions 
by it established. ' No one is dispensed from fulfilling these conditions, 
and no one having fulfilled these conditions can be excluded from this 
profession. In the priest we recognize only the citizen, and we accord 
to him the rights which the law concedes to citizens. Nothing more, 
but nothing less. Much is said of congregations abolished by the 
State, yet ready to invade our schools if we do not keep on our guard. 
We make no account, in our law, of congregations ; we look to indi- 
viduals only. We do not give literary degrees and certificates of com- 
petence to congregations, but to individuals (p. 133). 


It cannot be denied that the apprehensions then entertained 
by many have been abundantly justified, but when a candidate 
has been worsted in fair competition, he only adds infamy to 
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ill-success if he tries to gain by unfair means what he failed 
to win by honest fighting. 

M. Guizot’s Bill failed for the time. An amendment pro- 
posed with the view of excluding religious teachers, and carried 
against all the efforts of the Commission, altered the whole 
character of the measure proposed, so that its authors no longer 
recognised it for their work or cared to push it farther. At this 
time Lacordaire was preaching his first conferences at Nétre 
Dame. Religion, so eloquently defended, began to be treated 
more respectfully, and hope of better days made Catholics very 
patient and conciliatory. The bitter words which were spoken 
about the University in 1836 and 1837 came from the Left. 
Arago, Salvert, de Tracy, de Sade, Charles Dupin, de Lamar- 
tine, did not spare their reproaches. M. Guizot’s Bill, in their 
estimation, was too mild and merciful in its dealings with 
that “instrument of despotism.” The unlucky amendment, 
which postponed for several years all salutary progress, ordained 
that the head-master of every school should affirm on oath that 
he did not belong to any unauthorised corporation. M. Guizot 
declared that such a provision, expressly designed to restrict 
the liberty of Catholics, and directly opposed to the promise 
of the Charter, would render his proposal worse than useless, 
because it would embitter instead of appeasing the strife. But 
the fear of the Society of Jesus prevailed over all considerations 
of justice or consistency. 

For some years the Catholics bore their disabilities in good- 
natured silence, only broken by a few words of Montalembert 
in the House of Peers (May, 1839), and a complaint addressed 
to the Duke of Orleans by the Archbishop of Toulouse 
(September, 1839). In 1840, an Association was formed under 
the presidency of the Abbé Rohrbacher, Pour denoncer le 
monopole universitaire a la France liberale et & la France 
Catholique. There were great hopes that the University might 
consent to some amicable adjustment, and M. de Montalembert 
from 1839 to 1841 was busy in this behalf, but repeated changes 
in the Ministry disconcerted his efforts. In 1841 a new Bill 
was brought forward. 

The progress of religious opinion in the five years which 
had passed since the fatal amendment, the diminution of 
prejudice, the relaxation of hosility, the improved tone of 
society, all tended to make it seem probable that any new laws 
of education would be conceived in a more liberal spirit, but 
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that expectation was not verified. M. Guizot, no longer Grand 
Master of the University, was at the head of the Ministry. 
He had not changed his sentiments, and M. Villemain, the 
Minister of Public Instruction, was supposed to be in full accord 
with his chief. It is difficult to conjecture the cause of the 
disappointment. The Bill brought forward under apparently 
favourable auspices was eminently unsatisfactory. M. Thureau- 
Dangin charitably suggests that M. Guizot, absorbed by par- 
liamentary duties, left M. Villemain, unaided and unchecked, 
and that M. Villemain, being a man of letters rather than of 
business, well acquainted with the University but unable to 
appreciate the nature of the grievance of which Catholics com- 
plained, was working in the dark, quite unconscious that some 
provisions which seemed very harmless to him would cause 
great irritation to the delicate susceptibilities and tender 
consciences of parents, who cared before all things else about 
the Christian education of their children. 

However it may be explained, the fact is that the Bill of 
1841 was a declaration of principles fundamentally different 
from those which guided M. Guizot’s laudable efforts in 1836. 
“La liberté de l’enseignement,” says M. Villemain, “a pu étre 
admise en principe par la Charte, mais elle ne lui est pas 
essentielle, et le caractére méme de la liberté politique s'est 
souvent marqué par I’influence exclusive et absolue de |’Etat 
sur l'éducation de la jeunesse.” Starting from such an avowal 
the amelioration proposed in 1841 bore the character rather of 
a Relief Act than of an acknowledgment of rightful claims, or 
an abrogation of oppressive laws; and even ‘as a Relief Act 
it was strangely ungracious and impolitic. The injury was 
more keenly felt because it was inflicted under pretence of 
showing kindness. M. Villemain committed a capital error in 
molesting the long sacred fetits séminaires. They from the 
very foundation of the imperial University had been treated 
with exceptional respect, till M. Villemain chanced upon them 
as he groped in the darkness, suz ct sudjecti, and annexed them 
for a frolic to the University. Much could have been endured, 
much forgiven, by Catholics at that time, but this was beyond 
forgiveness and beyond endurance. There came letter after 
letter of indignant protest from nearly all the Bishops of France, 
and the Bill never reached a reading. It was promptly with- 
drawn but it had been like the flash of lightning which reveals 
a yawning chasm close in front. The path so far pursued must 
be abandoned. 
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In this first great remonstrance Montalembert tells us that 
he had no part.? It was an unpremeditated cry of alarm from 
the whole episcopate, rudely awakened to the sense of danger 
after ten years of growing confidence. From that moment all 
was changed. Conciliation passed away, and war began. It 
was only natural that there should be in some instances a little 
disregard of the conventionalities of controversy in the excite- 
ment of such a moment. If it had been more universally true 
that whatever weapons came to hand were clutched with eager- 
ness, and that the only plan of battle was a headlong rush at 
the enemy, there would in this have been no reason for astonish- 
ment. The interests at stake were beyond all calculation of 
value. The future of France for weal or woe, the salvation of 
unborn millions depended on the issue of the conflict. What 
was this University which thus arrogated to itself a power of 
far more than life and death, which claimed the sole discretion 
to direct the minds and form the character of a whole genera- 
tion? What were its qualifications for the task, its’antecedents ? 
Could Christian fathers and mothers with safe conscience intrust 
their little ones to its tender mercies? These were questions 
which required an answer, and it is not surprising if one or two 
zealous prelates made the demand with more vehemence than 
the rules of politeness permitted, and with less disposition to 
admit extenuating circumstances than the offending institute 
had a right to claim from common Christian charity. The 
schools and colleges which under the reaction of the Restoration 
had enjoyed great practical freedom, had been very far from 
immaculate. Many of the miseries for which the Bishop of 
Chartres and others held the University responsible were part 
of the devastation wrought by that great deluge, of which the 
waters would not subside as quickly as they rose. Yet it is true 
that after all possible deductions of a large forbearance, so much 
of guilt remained which could not be denied or palliated, that 
there was wisdom in the advice of M. Sainte-Beuve to the 
friends of the unholy despotism: “Sur les mceurs (entre nous) 
ne pas trop crier 4 la ca/omnie ; moi je ne crie qu’ ala grossiéreté.” 
The language of the denunciation might be reprehensible, but 
the evils denounced were only too real. 

The immorality which the University was powerless to pre- 


® **Un projet de loi, ajoutait-il, a été présenté en 1841, projet contre lequel tout 
l’épiscopat a réclamé avec raison, mats sans que j’y fusse pour rien ; et a dater de ce 
moment la lutte a été engagée” (Discours du 11 Juin, 1845). 
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vent was a deplorable evil, and yet it was a far less evil than 
the Eclectic Philosophy of Cousin, which the University directly 
encouraged. M. Sainte-Beuve wrote in 1843: 

“The Archbishop of Paris, for all that, is right on one point. 
Taken collectively, the professors of the University, though not 
hostile to religion, are not religious. The students feel the 
influence, and from that atmosphere they come forth, not 
nurtured in irreligion, but indifferent to religion. . . . Whatever 
may be said for or against them, in praise or blame, the schools 
of the University almost never produce a Christian.” 

What the Archbishop of Paris, Mgr. Affre, said, deserves to 
be carefully considered, for he certainly cannot be accused of 


having lost his temper. 


Les torts que les ¢crivains catholiques signalent sont réels ; ils ont 
donné de limpieté des membres, qui occupent dans l'Université les 
emplois les plus éminents, les preuves les plus irrécusables. II suffit, 
pour s’en convaincre, de lire les ouvrages cités. C’est se moquer du 
public que de soutenir sérieusement que les ouvrages de MM. Cousin, 
Jouffroy,’® et Damiron, &c., ne sont pas contraires au catholicisme. 
Les feuilles religieuses, loin d’exagérer l'immoralité des colléges, ont 
dissimulé sa gravité et son étendue, parce qu'il était impossible de dire 
la vérité tout entire. II est vrai que, pour rendre leur critique moins 
sanglante, ils auraient pu l’adoucir par certaines considérations. En 
jugeant la situation religieuse et morale des colléges et des pensions 
placés sous le régime de l'Université, ils -auraient dfi tenir plus de 
compte qu’ils ne l’ont fait, des obstacles opposés par les familles et par 
la disposition générale des esprits 4 une éducation solidement chrétienne. 

Le tort le plus grave des professeurs de l’Université est moins 
encore dans leur empressement 4 répandre de mauvaises doctrines, que 
dans le spectacle d’une vie qui laisse deviner aisément l’absence de foi 
et de sentiments»sinctrement chrétiens. C’est une profession négative 
de la religion catholique ou méme du christianisme qui ne peut produire 
dans l’esprit des enfants que |'indiff¢rence pour toute espéce de culte et 
de croyance. L’aumonier dont le ministtre est réduit aux faibles pro- 
portions d’un enseignement accessoire, tel, par exemple, que celui de la 
langue allemande, échouera toujours contre cette impieté muette qui 
frappe tous les regards (p. 153). 


Mgr. Affre at the same time gave his grateful testimony that 
there had been a marked improvement for some years past in 
the behaviour of both the professors and their pupils, but bad 


” Théodore Jouffroy, the foremost champion of unbelief, the writer of a well- 
known article, Comment les dogmes finissent, said before he died : ‘* Tous ces systémes 
ne ménent a rien ; mieux vaut mille ct mille fois un bon acte de foi chrétienne.” He 


died in 1842 (p. 19). 
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was the best, and the great gravamen remained unremoved. It 
was for Catholic bishops a minor matter, whether the attitude 
of the infidel party was a little more or a little less contemptuous, 
as long as it was still true to say, Ox ne sort guére chrétien des 
écoles de 1 Université. . 

M. Cousin could condescend to be even complimentary to 
the pastors of the Church, for in his modest programme he 
recognized that there was nothing superior to the Gospel ~ 
of Christ except Cousin’s Eclectic Philosophy. Christianity, 
according to him, was truly admirable as far as it went, and for 
the mass of the people who could not soar to higher sublimities 
it was the only profitable teaching ; but his Church, for he dared 
to call his “following” by that name, was to the Catholic 
Church what the Catholic Church had been to Judzism—an 
advance and a development. Mahomet claimed, and with far 
more show of good reason, the same proud title for his invention, 
Tous ces systémes ne méenent a rien. Gamaliel supplied the test : 
Lf this counsel or this work be of men it will come to nought™ 

The Eclectic Philosophy, with its polite conversation and 
decorous mien, was then in France, as its counterpart is 
now in England, a far greater enemy of supernatural virtue 
than more openly depraved forms of teaching could ever be. 
These repel honest minds by the grossness of their impiety, 
while a display of respect for the decencies of life lends a false 
colouring to the deeper error, and seduces many whom a more 
direct invitation to vicious self-indulgence would have solicited 
in vain. Some words of M. Cousin have been often quoted 
which show that between him and his of the one part, and the 
Catholic Church of the other, the only imaginable brotherhood 
is one of reciprocal toleration, such amity as has been at times 
professed by the Crescent and the Cross. “La philosophie,” he 
says, “est patiente, elle sait comment les choses se sont passées 
dans les générations antérieures, et elle est pleine de confiance 
dans l’avenir. Heureuse de voir les masses, le peuple, c’est-a-dire 
a peu prés le genre humain tout entier, entre le bras du chris- 
tianisme, elle se contente de leur tendre doucement la main, et 
de les aider a s’élever plus haut encore.” If Jesus Christ is God 
of God, the Eternal Son of the Eternal Father, what epithet 
best suits these words of poor M. Cousin? Yet this “philo- 
sophy” was working indescribable mischief. It permeated the 
University, it was asserted in class-books, and assumed in 
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lectures. “Il n’ y a pas,” says Mgr. Affre, “un professeur de 
l'Université qui n’ait recu ces doctrines, soit dans les cours des 
colléges royaux, soit dans ceux de I’Ecole normale. Ces 
doctrines sont la source réelle de l’indifference qu’ils professent. 
Elle est communiquée aux éléves par les exemples des pro- 
fesseurs d’Humanités, avant que les professeurs de philosophie 
la leur insinuent d’une maniére plus directe.” 

Is it then wonderful that the Bishop of Belley, Mgr. Devie, 
warned parents against “the chairs of pestilence?” that the good 
Catholics of France resolved to fight to the bitter end for the 
souls of their children? The Government felt that a storm was 
impending. Two of the infidel lecturers were dismissed without 
delay. The Univers demanded in no gentle terms the depo- 
sition of eighteen professors, giving their names—MM. Cousin, 
Jouffroy, Charma, Gatien Arnould, Nisard, Ferrari, Labitte, 
Bouillier, Jules Simon, Michelet, Lerminier, Joguet, Quinet, 
Philaréte Chasles, Michel Chevalier, J. Ampére, Laroque, 
Damiron. Much passionate abuse of the University marked 
this first stage of the debate. It could not have been otherwise. 
No power on earth could have stifled that voice of indignation, 
and it was well that it should be heard. The determination to 
resist had been now sufficiently announced, and the next 
matter which engaged the attention of the Catholic leaders was 
to organize that resistance. 

M. de Montalembert had not forgotten his solemn promise. 
Others might think of trying to improve the character of the 
University, but his one object was to procure the entire abolition 
of the State monopoly, and his zealous endeavours were directed 
in the first instance to the creation of a strong and uniform 
Catholic opinion upon this point. “Too long,” he said, “it has 
been the fashion among French Catholics to rely upon all things 
rather than themselves.”!*? He urged them to adopt all con- 
stitutional means. He told them that they were fighting for 
liberty, always in France a name of power, and that if they 
made good use of “the press, the tribune, and the right of 
petition,” they could extort from the logical consistency of their 
countrymen freedom in more than the name. It had been, he 
said, too frequently the case that French Catholics consented to 


12 O’Connell’s agitation was to furnish the example. In 1847, when the great 
Irishman was on his way to Rome, which he did not reach, Montalembert, at the head 
of a deputation, came to salute him. ‘* We are all your children, or, to speak more 
properly, your scholars, You are our master, our model, our glorious teacher.” 
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consider themselves mere appendages of other parties in the 
State ; now they ought to constitute a party to themselves, and 
instead of being Catholics after all things else, they ought to 
learn to be Catholics before all things else, making absolutely 
every other question yield place to that paramount concern, the 
conquest of freedom of education. It may be that, under the 
pressure of that engrossing claim, the Count de Montalembert 
did not see in all its bearings the character of the policy which 
he was then inaugurating. A “Catholic party” in a Catholic 
country is not a natural formation. When there is question, as 
there was question then, of pushing through at all costs some 
pre-eminently important measure, it is right that, for the moment, 
the whole energies of the Catholic body should be concentrated 
upon that effort, and that other divergencies of view should be 
ignored, but this can only be a passing state of things, for 
Catholics have as deep an interest as non-Catholics in the 
most purely civil matters, and would fail in their allegiance if 
they held themselves aloof from all debates except those which 
have reference to spiritual things. That Montalembert either 
never meant his words to be so strictly interpreted, or that he 
only meant it before he had been able to think out the crude 
idea, is made plain by his own conduct in the sequel, when he 
gave his strong support to the “party of order.” Ozanam said : 
“Je ne voudrais pas qu’ il y efit un parti Catholique, parce qu’ 
alors il n’y aurait plus une nation qui le fat.” 

At first many Catholics were willing to confine their 
complaint to the grievance of the fetits seminaires, but in 1844, 
the Bishops of the province of Paris, in a memorial addressed to 
the King, put their petition on the broader basis : 


We shall not even make mention, Sire, of our fetits séminaires, for 
the question does not now rest with them. Three years ago it did rest 
with them, and we scarcely looked beyond. Less well informed about 
the state of things, we made it almost our only endeavour to secure the 
interests of our clerical schools. Now we ask for more, because we 
have larger experience, because we have been enlightened (p. 170). 


Thus far the Count de Montalembert had gained his desire 
But he wished the Bishops to go farther. He wanted them to 
invoke the support of public opinion, and to make their demand 
as Frenchmen claiming the liberties conceded by the charter. 
With the memory yet fresh of De Lammenais, it was certainly 
not easy to gain approval for a line of policy which seemed in 
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close accord with the principles of the unhappy Avenir. 
Montalembert would have certainly failed herein if he had not 
had the efficient aid of Mgr. Parisis, the Bishop of Langres, who 
threw himself heartily into the work of identifying the Church 
with the cause of freedom rightly explained, and succeeded in 
removing the doubts of nearly all his colleagues. One after 
another the Bishops accepted the new plan of campaign, and 
prepared for combined constitutional action in a new arena. 

The opponents of free teaching were not idle. At this time 
the University was almost a synonymous term for the State 
monopoly. The Bishops had made their attack upon the 
eclectic philosophy, and M. Cousin professed himself astonished 
beyond measure. He protested that “he had advanced no 
proposition which could directly or indirectly do hurt to the 
Catholic religion.” This was only amusing. While the master 
strove to assume an air of injured innocence, his unlucky dis- 
ciples were committing him more deeply day by day, and all 
M. Damiron’s mutilations of the text of Jouffroy’s posthumous 
pieces could not make any one believe in M. Cousin’s stainless 
orthodoxy. Less mild recriminations followed. The little 
Catholic army was well appointed, and did not shrink from 
the encounter of fierce words. The regret which remains from 
this second stage of the contest is that we cannot now look 
back and find on one side all the bitter taunts and wild asser- 
tions, and on the other only the calm strong language which 
beseems a noble cause. The pity is that the Catholic press did 
not adhere to its own programme of Christian polemics. 


Nous n’aimons pas la destruction [said the Univers in 1843] nous 
ne glorifions pas les destructeurs ; cependant ces destructeurs sont nos 
fréres. Rien ne nous empéchera d’aller vers eux, pour les amener, par 
un langage qu’ils puissent comprendre, dans les bras ouverts de Il’Eglise, 
notre mére commune, ol se sont disciplinés bien d’autres barbares que 
n’avaient pu soumettre ni I’éloquence ni l’épée. . . . Sans fermer les 
yeux sur le mal, nous ne ravageons pas le champ par trop de hate 4 
détruire cette ivraie que le pére de famille veut bien laisser croitre 
jusqu’ 4 la moisson. Notre rdle est le combat dans la patience et la 
charité (p. 200). 


In the heat of the combat too many writers on the 
Catholic side imitated the reckless violence of their opponents. 
The Archbishop of Paris was forced to protest against the 
intemperate zeal which could recognize no one good quality in 
an adversary, and which included in one sweeping condemnation 
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an infamous writer like Libri, and a statesman of high integrity 
and good intentions like M. Saint-Marc Girardin. “L’amertume 
du langage, aliéne les cceurs,” Mgr. Affre says; “combien 
d’hommes jusqu’ alors paisibles spectateurs de ces luttes, se 
sont irrités et sont descendus dans l’aréne pour défendre leurs 
droits si violemment attaqués! Combien de _ personnalités 
injurieuses dont plusieurs étaient de graves injustices! Des 
hommes sincérement chrétiens ont été traités comme des 
impies.” Montalembert was always a generous antagonist, 
acknowledged as such by those whom he opposed. Yet a few 
years afterwards he was anxious to disavow “exaggerations and 
personalities scarcely to be excused by reference to ancient 
fashions of debate, extravagances, not only in word but in 
judgment, arising from the angry passions of the moment and 
contradicted a day later by the evidence of facts.” A very 
intemperate brochure, published anonymously, for which 
M. lAbbé Des Garets was in part responsible, entitled Ze 
Monopole Universitaire, destructeur de la religion et des lots, 
drew down the severe censure of the Archbishop of Paris, and 
was mentioned with displeasure by P. de Ravignan. The latter 
was at once denounced by some ardent partisans to the General 
of the Society of Jesus, Father Roothaan, as lending aid 
to the adversary. Father Roothaan’s answer, after ex- 
planations asked and given, was: “You have only acted in 
regard to the Monopole as I should have done myself.” The 
general opinion of the Roman curia ran in the same direction. 
Pius the Ninth, on a later occasion, while encouraging the 
Catholics of France to show firmness and courage in pushing 
the cause of free education, bade them also not lose sight of 
charity. 

When M. Cousin’s mild expostulation had failed to avert 
the attack led by Montalembert, and angry altercation about 
the comparative morality of the opposing systems had left 
victory with the Catholics, suddenly the old cry was raised, 
the Jesuits! This was in 1842. During all the monarchy of 
July, their name had scarcely been mentioned till then. Father 
de Ravignan was well known, but it was not well known to the 
people at large that he was a member of the Society of Jesus, 
and who or what the Jesuits were was an inscrutable mystery, 
if we may judge by the various definitions which promptly 
issued from the “Liberal” press. The cry of /esuit!/ once 
raised, gathered force and “swelled upon the gale.” It was 
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discovered that the assailants of the University were the 
Jesuits—they and only they. The proof was a very simple 
one. Bishops are Jesuits, Dominicans are Jesuits, the members 
of the Archconfraternity of Nétre Dame des Victoires are 
Jesuits, Lacordaire is a Jesuit, Montalembert is a Jesuit, all 
who support the Bishops and Montalembert are Jesuits : there- 
fore the assailants of the University are Jesuits. Imagination 
ran riot on this fruitful theme. It is difficult to comprehend 
how even the grossest ignorance could accept the fables which 
were multiplied to meet the growing demand. M. Libri informs 
his readers that there is in the mother-house in Rome an 
immense book, which “one of his friends has seen,” containing 
biographical notices of all persons who have had anything to 
do with Jesuits. From the statistics of the Society of Jesus, 
as given by Libri, an ingenious commentator calculated that 
the “immense book” ought to contain one hundred.and twenty- 
eight million pages. Some churches in Paris had been arti- 
ficially heated. “Do we need any further proof,” M. Libri 
asks, “of the way in which the lax morality of the Jesuits 
is extending its influence over the clergy?” The wonderful 
' stories about Jesuits, or the more wonderful computations of 
their number, actually turned the brain of poor M. Villemain, 
and he became subject to temporary hallucinations, during 
which he was tormented by a conviction of the omnipresence 
of the men whom he had learned to regard as his chief enemies, 
though in 1837 he had shown them much good will. Mgr. Affre 
bears testimony to the private virtues of M. Villemain, but 
assuredly the ministry of public instruction was not his proper 
sphere of activity. All the fierce war was traceable to him. 
Without him M. Guizot would easily have carried in 1841 the 
scheme which fell to the ground in 1836; for, though the 
fighting was not deficient in fury, the opposition to the Catholic 
claims was very different in its spirit from that with which we 
are now too sadly familiar. Many of those who then opposed 
the Church would now defend her as the mainstay of order, 
and the formidable league which now threatens both religion 
and order, and controls the Government of France, was then kept 
down by the strong hand of M. Guizot ; the impiety of Cousin 
did not contain that formal hatred of God which is now quite 
a common feature of continental infidelity, and the loud clamours 
against the Society of Jesus were not then, as they always are 
now, part of a deep Satanic scheme against the Church, a pre- 
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lude to the general attack, but they were more in the nature of 
a flank movement hastily devised in the course of the conflict 
for the purpose of diverting the attention of the enemy. 

The promise of the charter that the liberty of teaching 
should be established by law with as little delay as possible, 
could not pass from memory, and the Government of M. Guizot 
had no desire to forget it. A new projet de loi was drawn up 
in 1844. It was fully satisfactory upon the point of the fetzts 
séminaires, but in every other respect it was eminently unsatis- 
factory. It made not the State, but the University, the sole 
judge of all competence in teachers and learners ; that is to say, 
it made one of the rival claimants (on the hypothesis of free 
teaching) examiner and valuer of the rest; it multiplied 
vexatious details, and appointed conditions of success which, 
not in theory, but in practice, rendered the competition of free 
schools unavailing ; it added the odium of a Test Act. Every 
one who desired permission to teach was called upon to declare 
that he did not belong to any religious association or congre- 
gation. In this last provision we seem to read an indication of 
M. Villemain’s new-formed terror, and again it is proper to 
suppose that M. Guizot had left the whole charge of the 
preparation of the Bill to the Minister of Public Instruction, 
for he himself was still desirous of granting true freedom, and 
was rather favourable than otherwise even to the Jesuits. He 
said to Pére de Ravignan a few weeks before the terms of the 
new proposal were arranged, “On va s’occuper de la libertc 
d’enseignement. II n’y aura pas de concessions, parce qu’un 
gouvernement n’en fait pas. Mais sous certaines conditions, 
tous seront admis. Vous ne devez pas étre exclus, pourvu que 
vous vous conformiez a ce qui sera exigé.” 

It was not to be supposed that the Catholics of France 
would tamely submit to accept such a poor instalment of the 
rights which they demanded. They were now quite able to 
make their voices heard and their action felt. Within six weeks 
from every diocese except one or two, firm dignified protests 
had been presented, and the firmness of the tone in some cases 
seemed to imply that a menace was in reserve. There was 
perfect uniformity in the demand. It was, in brief, that the 
schools in question should be withdrawn, not from the supervision 
of the State, but from the jurisdiction of the University; that the 
formality of admission to degrees should be simplified, and in 
particular that a certificate of studies, most unjust in its action 
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upon Catholic schools, should be altogether abolished ; finally 
that the teachers should not be required to make any statement 
with reference to religious congregations. These representations 
were not without effect. In the Commission appointed by the 
Chamber of Peers to examine the project, the Duc de Broglie was 
intrusted with the duty of drawing up the report. He begins 
by laying down clearly and strongly the principles of free 
education. In the application of the principles it is evident 
that he did not dare to push his amendments of the original 
draft too far, for fear of causing the entire rejection of a measure 
which, with all its faults, was a step in advance. The unequal 
regulations about the gaining of degrees, the exclusion of 
religious corporations from teaching, he left “to be improved 
away” at some more opportune conjuncture. But he proposed, 
by a most important amendment, to take the monopoly of 
jurisdiction out of the hands of the University. The Bill, as it 
came before the House was very unlike the device of M. Jules 
Ferry, “La loi telle que nous la proposons place au premier 
rang des études l’instruction morale et religieuse ; elle veut que 
la morale trouve dans le dogme son autorité, sa vie, sa sanction; 
elle lui veut pour appui des pratiques réguliéres.” The Bill was 
necessarily a compromise, and necessarily therefore not entirely 
pleasing to either party in the strife. The “ Universitarians” 
were grievously wounded, and the Catholics thought that more 
ought to have been conceded. 

The debate in the Chamber of Peers occupied twenty-seven 
days, and although the discussion led to no immediate result 
in altered legislation, the length and solemnity of the discussion 
gave a moral triumph to the Catholic cause, and prepared the way 
for the fuller victory, which seemed now inevitable after a short 
delay. The earnest eloquence of Montalembert made very 
important converts, and forced into an attitude of respect even 
those whose convictions or inclinations it could not change. 
Guizot tried to lend respectability to his embarrassed half- 
measures by pronouncing a magnificent, and certainly sincere, 
eulogium of religion in general. In the summer of 1844 the 
hopes of Catholics ran high. 

But the time had not come even yet. M. Thiers, after an 
abortive attempt to uphold the falling University in the Chamber 
of Deputies, finding that his brilliant report, which in every 
paragraph contradicted the Duc de Broglie, after its first enthu- 
siastic reception, had no further influence, and was not even 
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feared by the Catholics, endeavoured to find some more service- 
able subject for an anti-Guizot agitation which might help 
himself into office. Again the Jesuits occurred to his mind as 
a convenient but far from original topic. The discussion of 
their merits and demerits took the place of more serious debates 
about education, until the most promising elections of 1846 
and the appointment of M. de Salvandy to the Ministry of 
Public Instruction once more raised the expectations of Catholics 
to the highest point, only to be in the following year most 
cruelly disappointed by a projet de loi which was even more 
worthless than the last composition of M. Villemain. It scarcely 
deserves a passing mention. M. de Salvandy offered to effect a 
few petty improvements in the case of the ill-treated under- 
graduates, but touched no real grievance, and he had the folly 
to attack the petits séminaires yet once again. Catholics kept 
their temper almost contemptuously. The Abbé Dupanloup, 
who had been consistently the upholder of conciliation, wrote 
at this time, “On nous avait promis la liberté, on ne nous en 
donne méme pas le semblant.” Yet a little longer and all 
subsidiary questions were once more merged in a revolution, 
and a new endeavour to draw order out of chaos. Yet the 
brave and persistent efforts of the hierarchy of France had done 
far more than merely make their mark in history. One of the 
first acts of the new Government when peace came back was 
to concede those essential rights so long and so diligently 


claimed. 
ARTHUR G. KNIGHT. 








The Domestic Life and Personal Character 
of Edmund Burke. 
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IT is a peculiar feature in all biographies of Edmund Burke 
hitherto published, that they give us very little information as 
to the events of his private life, and that what they do give is so 
uncertain, and often contradictory, as to leave us in doubt 
whether we have the real facts before us. Great blame has 
been attached to the writers of these biographies, as wanting in 
care and enterprize to supply the reader with fuller and better 
authenticated details. But the fault seems to lie more with 
Burke himself, and the members of his own family, who, from 
motives not sufficiently dwelt upon or accounted for, acted as 
though they were resolved to cut off the supplies of information. 
If also certain absurd rumours respecting supposed incidents in 
Burke’s private life got abroad at the time, and have been 
repeated since, this also is attributable rather to Burke’s own 
reticence regarding himself than to the ill-natured criticisms of 
his less enthusiastic admirers. 

As might have been expected, the biographers of this great 
orator and writer have placed everything in the most favourable 
light. They have given the fullest expression to their admiration 
of his genius, have. drawn out a complete history of his political 
career, and have discussed the many excellences of his compo- 
sitions, the rich flow of eloquence in his speeches, the grandeur 
of his moral character, and yet one and all lament their inability 
to furnish us with the details of his life. The earliest memoir of 
Burke was that published by Dr. Bisset in 1798, immediately 
subsequent to the statesman’s death. This life was followed, at 
a long distance, by one from the pen of Mr. Prior, a’biography 
of which several editions have more recently appeared. In 1853 
Peter Burke, Esq.,wrote a work entitled 7he Public and Domestic 
Life of Edmund Burke. Mr. Macknight, in 1860, concluded the 
third volume of his History of the Life and Times of Edmund 
Burke. And again, from the year 1853 downwards, the late 
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Charles W. Dilke has repeatedly, and, it must be owned, 
somewhat in a captious spirit, written criticisms on points 
connected with the life of Burke in the pages of the Atheneum, 
or of Notes and Queries,and has drawn forth replies contro- 
verting the point or truth of his arguments and assertions. 
Mr. Morley, after publishing twelve years ago a study on Burke, 
and contributing a very carefully written article to the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, has recently inserted in the series of “ English 
Men of Letters,” now being edited by him, a condensed Life of 
Burke, which has the peculiar interest of being the last verdict of 
a fair and thoughtful mind on disputed points in the conduct 
and intellectual gifts of this great man. 

It is annoying to find ourselves met at the very outset with 
uncertainty as to the precise date or even place of Burke's birth, 
and the words written in the postscript of a letter to Lord 
Rockingham in 1775—“ my birthday ; I need not say how long 
ago ”—remind us how much Burke was himself the cause of the 
obscurity in which the events of his life are involved. Mr. Dilke, 
in the Atheneum of Dec. 10, 1853, quotes Prior and Mr. P. Burke 
as stating that Edmund Burke was born on “the Ist of January, 
1730, or, as otherwise alleged, 1728.” He himself continues— 
“We have two known authorities on this subject, the register at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and the monumental inscription in 
Beaconsfield Church ; and when allowance shall have been made 
for the difference between old and new style, and the difference 
in the civil and historical year, which existed at the time of 
Burke’s birth, they seem to us reconcileable. Burke, it is 
admitted, was born on the Ist of January, O.S., and therefore, 
according to the one computation, in 1728, and to the other in 
1729.” Macknight pronounces the year 1728 “as much too 
early to correspond with other circumstances of Burke’s life, as 
1730 is undoubtedly too late. By fixing on the year 1729, 
many difficulties otherwise insurmountable would be removed.” 
Mr. Morley decides the best opinion to be that Burke was born 
at Dublin on the 12th of January, 1729 (N.S.) The confusion 
between dates is evident from the fact that the register of 
Trinity College makes Burke to have entered on his sixteenth 
year in 1743, whereas the inscription at Beaconsfield states that 
he died in 1797, aged sixty-eight years. There appears to be 
very little reason for doubting that the future statesman was 
born in Dublin, although, according to Dilke, a circumstantial 
memoir, published by the Evening Post in 1770, and written 
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either by one of the Burkes, or a friend intimately connected with 
Edmund, placed his birth in the county of Cork; and a dis- 
tinguished Irishman, the late General Sir G. Cockburn, has in a 
privately printed work confirmed this statement. The ground 
for this assertion seems, however, to have come only from the 
early residence of Edmund at Castle Town Roche, near Mallow, 
where his father lived for a time, and where his sister Juliana 
was baptized in 1728. It is said that the registers at Mallow 
extend back only about eighty years, whether for baptisms or 
Marriages. 

Nothing has been satisfactorily ascertained regarding Burke's 
paternal ancestors, and very little as to his own more imme- 
diate relations. His father was a solicitor in good practice, 
and must have early fixed his residence in Dublin, since 
Edmund remarks in 1766, when writing to his great friend 
Shackleton, “my father never did practise in the country, but 
always in the superior courts.” He is, however, believed to have 
been descended from some Bourkes of county Limerick, holding 
a good local position during the time of the civil wars. Burke’s 
mother was a member of the Nagle family, which had a strong 
connection in the county of Cork, and were amongst the last 
adherents of James the Second. Mrs. Burke remained ever a 
firm Catholic, and brought up her only daughter in the true 
faith. Edmund’s two brothers, Garret and Richard, were, as 
well as himself, educated in their father’s religion ; and, though 
this close relationship to good and earnest Catholics combined 
with his strong principle of patriotism in disposing his mind 
kindly towards Catholicism, we may trust the sincerity of his 
subsequent rather loud and passionate asseverations that, 
although having Catholic relatives, he himself was a Protestant. 

While discussing Burke’s immediate relations, the present 
seems the fittest opportunity for inquiring whether there was 
any tie of consanguinity between Edmund and that William 
Burke who bore his own family name, and formed almost a 
second self with him, so intimately were the two associated, for 
weal or woe, in all the relations of life. Here biographers, like 
doctors, disagree, and who shall determine between them ? 
Mr. Prior states roundly that William Burke was a friend, dut 
no relation. Mr. P. Burke inclines, without mentioning his 
authority, to his being a friend avd relative. Another biographer 
calls him a cousin of Edmund; and Mr. Morley, in his latest 
biographical sketch, speaks of William as “that mysterious 
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person,” though in another place he describes him as Edmund’s 
“intimate, if not his kinsman,” and in his article in the Excyclo- 
pedia Britannica, he gives it as his opinion that Edmund and 
William were not-kinsmen. These two, in their turn, both 
mystify us, for while William Burke himself calls Edmund and 
John “my two kinsmen,” it is Edmund who describes William 
as “a friend whom I have tenderly loved, highly valued, and 
continually lived with in an union not to be expressed, quite - 
since our boyish years.” Mr. Dilke fairly, we think, asks— 
“Who, again, was ‘ Cousin Will. Burke,’ alluded to by Edmund 
as having visited London in 1759?” Is it not barely possible 
that so very cautious a man as the famous Burke seems to have 
been, deemed it more politic to leave his relationship to William 
a little vague? And, seeing that an impression existed that the 
parents of both had called each other cousins, it appears highly 
probable that there was some family connection between their 
respective sons. Mr. Dilke surely makes too much out of the 
curious story of the resemblance said to exist in the features of 
Edmund Burke to those of “the chief of the Benedictine monks 
at Parma.” Galt, the biographer of Benjamin West, the painter, 
is responsible not only for mention of the strong impression 
produced on West’s mind, but for the bold assertion that “this 
resemblance was not accidental, for the Protestant orator was, 
indeed, the brother of the monk.” No doubt Mr. Galt was in 
error, but here also there may have been some family connection 
to account for the contemporary and long-continued reports 
about Edmund the Jesuit, and his education at St. Omer’s. 
Without admitting that likeness, however strong, proves any 
relationship, the story, as coming from West, confirms his 
statement that “there was about Mr. Burke a degree of mystery 
connected with his early life which their long intercourse never 
tended to explain.” 

In 1741, Edmund was sent to a school at Ballitore, a village 
some thirty miles distant from Dublin. The master of this 
school was a Quaker from Yorkshire, of the name of Shackleton, 
to whose worth and ability Burke frequently bore the highest 
testimony, and with whose son Richard he formed a warm and 
lasting friendship. In 1743, he became a student of Trinity 
College, Dublin, remaining till 1748, when he took his Bachelor's 
degree. The shifting and desultory nature of his studies during 
these five years, while clearly indicating points in his natural 
character afterwards more fully developed, seem but a poor 
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preparation for the career before him. In 1746, Burke thus 
described his college life to his friend Shackleton: “All my 
studies have rather proceeded from sallies of passion, than from 
the preference of sound reason; and, like all other natural 
appetites, have been very violent for a season, and very soon 
cooled, and quite absorbed in the succeeding. I have often 
thought it a humorous consideration to observe and sum up 
all the madness of this kind I have fallen into, this two years 
past. First, I was greatly taken with natural philosophy, which, 
while I should have given my mind to logic, employed me 
incessantly. This I call my furor mathematicus. But this 
worked off as soon as I began to read it in the College, as 
men by repletion cast off their stomachs all they have eaten. 
Then I turned back to logic and metaphysics. Here I remained 
a good while and with much pleasure, and this was my furor 
logicus,a disease very common in the days of ignorance, and 
very uncommon in these enlightened times. Next succeeded 
the furor historicus, which also had its day, but is now no more, 
being entirely absorbed in the furor poeticus.’ How much light 
does not this succinct description shed upon the temperament 
both of mind and character, which could study thus inconstantly 
and enjoy keenly the quaintness of the picture drawn. Even 
during this period Burke must have accomplished a great deal 
of desultory reading, and though, from the first, books were the 
foundation of his training for statesmanship, his study of them was 
neither serious nor methodical enough to fashion his style into 
that of the refined literary speaker, to enrich his mind with a 
copious store of literary reference, or supply him with a thorough 
and exact knowledge of Greek or Latin. The favourite authors 
with Burke were Cicero, Virgil, Ovid, and Homer; and Charles 
James Fox, on whose authority we say this, adds that he had 
heard him quote Homer and Pindar. Sir Philip Francis, in his 
“Letter Missive to Lord Holland,” thus writes of Burke’s espe- 
cial love for Cicero: “In my long intimacy with him, it could 
not escape me that Cicero was the model on which he laboured 
to form his own character in eloquence, in policy, in ethics, and 
philosophy. With this view he acted ona principle of general 
imitation only, and, in my opinion, infinitely surpassed the 
original.” Among English classics, Spenser was a greater 
favourite with Burke than either Milton or Shakespeare, and 
the last-named of them he was scarcely ever observed to quote. 
In 1747 the young student’s name had been entered at the 
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Middle Temple, but he did not arrive in London until the early 
part of 1750. Then follows, to use the words of Mr. Morley, 
“a period of nine years, in which the circumstances of Burke's 
life are enveloped in nearly complete obscurity. He seems to 
have kept his terms in the regular way at the Temple, and 
from the mastery of legal principles and methods which he 
afterwards showed in some important transactions, we might 
infer that he did more to qualify himself for practice than ~ 
merely dine in the hall of his Inn.” Still, he was not really 
preparing himself for the bar, to which, indeed, he was never 
called. The natural bent of his mind and his taste for literature 
were too much for him, and when his father, always a passionate 
man, discovered this, he virtually cut off the allowance which 
he had hitherto granted him. In 1755, Burke found himself 
thrown completely on his own resources for his maintenance. 
How he managed to support himself, for what periodicals he 
wrote, what his habits of life were, what places he visited,— 
these are details concerning which he observed the closest 
reticence at the time, and to which he studiously avoided 
alluding afterwards. His biographers can give but a few 
partial glimpses of him as frequenting the debating clubs in 
Fleet Street and the Piazza of Covent Garden, or as strength- 
ening an originally weak constitution by breathing the country 
air in Monmouthshire or Wiltshire, or passing the summer in 
retired country villages, making light studies in company with 
his close ally, William Burke. When called to account by his 
old comrade, Shackleton, for his long silence, he makes guarded 
allusions to his chequered manner of life, and speaks of being 
“sometimes in London, sometimes in remote parts of the 
country ; sometimes in France, and shortly, please God, to be 
in America.” But such grudging allusions leave the plan or 
scope of his studies to less than conjecture, and give no answer 
to the questions somewhat furiously put by Mr. Dilke to all 
past and future biographers, as to what essays Burke wrote, 
and how he could have kept soul and body together. Mean- 
while rumour was busy with his name, connecting it at one 
time with the actress, Peg Woffington, whom he may have seen, 
but is not likely to have been at all acquainted with, as she 
was acting neither in London nor Dublin during the period of 
his frequenting the theatres there. At another time, rumour 
carried him to Glasgow as a fellow-candidate with Hume for 
the Chair of Moral Philosophy, vacated by Adam Smith in 
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1751, both being rejected in favour of an unknown Mr. James 
Clow. Even here, though the report may be at once rejected 
as highly improbable from every point of view, and resting on 
no definite proof, yet Burke was too reserved to refer to or 
deny it, while the Principal of the University wrote in answer 
to some inquirer, that Mr. Burke had tried for the professorship, 
but had not succeeded. Macknight, however, says: “There is 
no allusion in his Works and Correspondence indicating that 
Burke ever was in Scotland till more than a quarter of a 
century after the contest in question,’ on the occasion of his 
being elected Lord Rector of the University. 

A more real and important event now took place in Edmund 
Burke’s life, of which the details are but doubtfully known to us. 
About the year 1756 he married the daughter of Dr. Nugent, 
an Irish physician once settled at Bath. Amid the usual general 
uncertainty as to all the circumstances, one point, at all events, 
is happily quite clear. She, like her father, was a member of 
the Church, and although it is generally stated that after 
marriage she conformed legally to the religion of her husband, 
no proof or instance of this is alleged by any of Burke’s 
biographers. Shackleton spoke of Mrs. Burke as ‘a genteel, 
well-bred woman of the Roman faith ;” and Mr. Morley alludes 
to the testimony of good judges belonging to her own sex, that 
she was gentle, quiet, soft in her manners, and possessed the 
qualities which best fitted her for soothing the vehemence and 
irritability of her companion in life. 

It was about the time of his marriage that Burke published 
his Vindication of Natural Society, an able imitation of Lord 
Bolingbroke’s style, and an ironical application to all political 
institutions of that nobleman’s line of argument against 
revealed religion. He now also gave to the public his Essay on 
the Sublime and Beautiful, a work really written a long time 
before. Burke’s most remunerative literary undertaking was his 
series of contributions to the Annual Register, which he himself 
inaugurated in 1759, and which was continued for several years, 
probably till 1788, long after he held office and had become an 
M.P. For his assistance in conducting this chronicle of the 
great events of the day, Burke received only £100 a year from 
Dodsley, the bookseller of Pall Mall; and it was in full keeping 
with his character and usual policy, that he never acknowledged 
his connection with this, or with any other literary work that 
brought him in a little money. 
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We have no space to dwell upon Edmund’s visit to Ireland 
in 1761, when attached to the household of William Hamilton, 
the secretary of Lord Halifax. After remaining there two 
years, at the end of which time Hamilton procured for him an 
annual pension of £300, Burke grew more and more dissatisfied 
with his position, and indignant at the selfish tyranny of a 
patronage which endeavoured to absorb his every service and 
personal interest. He therefore, in 1765, threw up his pension, 
set himself free from his obligations, and determined to enter 
into the career of public life. The opportunity of doing this 
soon offered itself. Lord Rockingham, being reluctantly sum- 
moned by the King to form a Ministry, on the dismissal of 
Grenville, was induced to offer Burke a post as his private 
secretary; a piece of good fortune which Edmund acknowledged 
that he owed partly to the interest of his friend or kinsman, 
William Burke, who was himself appointed Under-Secretary of 
State. It was then that the point of nationality, and the 
unpleasant rumours afloat of his being a mere adventurer, a 
Papist, even a Jesuit spy from St. Omer’s, rumours greatly aided 
by the atmosphere of mystery in which he was more and more 
involving himself, were pressed home to his disadvantage, until 
an interview with Rockingham, creditable to both sides, laid 
the foundations of the closest possible friendship and political 
alliance between the two statesmen. William Burke had 
sufficient influence with Lord Verney, an Irish peer representing 
in Parliament the county of Buckingham, in which he held 
large property, to obtain a place in the House of Commons for 
himself, and to have his namesake Edmund returned for the 
borough of Wendover, so that Burke was enabled to make his 
first speech in the House on January 27, 1766. The result of 
this sudden advance to a position of weight and importance was 
the purchase of an estate in Buckinghamshire, an act which 
opens out a complicated question of ways and means, and 
draws our attention to the still more delicate question of 
Burke’s behaviour in money matters, especially in regard of his 
own relatives. 

The first point in the difficulty is well put by Mr. Morley: 
“It is one of the standing mysteries in literary biography, how 
Burke could think of entering Parliament without any means 
that anybody can now trace of earning a fitting livelihood. 
Yet at this time Burke, whom we saw not long ago writing for 
the booksellers, had become affluent enough to pay a yearly 
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allowance to Barry, the painter, in order to enable him to study 
the pictures in the great European galleries, and to make a 
prolonged residence in Rome.” In this act of generosity he 
was aided by William Burke, while the fact of its being 
rendered to a fellow-countryman in so good a cause proves, 
as even Mr. Dilke allows, that Edmund Burke was of a noble 
nature, and that his munificence was quite princely. There are 
other words of Mr. Morley which we quote as being the free 
admission of a sound principle on the part of one who is some- 
what inclined to minimize the importance of the exception 
taken by Dilke to the monetary enigmas of Burke's life. The 
article in the Encyclopedia Britannica says, “It is certainly not 
altogether mere impertinence to ask of a public man how he 
gets what he lives upon; for independence of spirit, which is so 
hard to the man who lays his head on the debtor's pillow, is the 
prime virtue in such men. Probity in money is assuredly one of 
the keys to character, though we must be very careful in ascer- 
taining and proportioning the circumstances.” 

In 1769 Burke purchased a house and land known as Gregories, 
in the parishes of Penn and Beaconsfield. This estate covered 
some six hundred acres, was of the yearly value of £500, and 
cost upwards of £22,000; such a property could not be kept up 
on less than £2,500 a year, while the returns did not amount to 
one-fifth of that sum. Trusting to what present income, to 
what definite future prospects, could Burke have proposed or 
justified to himself a step which launched him for life into 
pecuniary difficulties that must have seemed from the first 
inevitable? It is too evident that none of the many answers 
given by biographers, or by persons connected with Burke’s 
family, help to solve the problem. Each explanation offered 
professes to be very simple and conclusive ; and would be so, if 
the statements made could be relied on, but they are too 
discordant with one another, and have too much the character of 
unproved assertions to possess real value. They come to this, 
that Burke either rushed upon so senseless and reckless an 
expenditure with no means of any kind to meet it, save the 
generosity of political friends, involving debts and obligations 
from which he could have foreseen no chance of setting himself 
free, or else that he made his purchase at a time when he falsely 
deemed ample resources were within his reach. Mr. Morley 


inclines to, and satisfies himself, with the former of these alter- 
natives, for he writes: “The details of the actual purchase of 
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Beaconsfield have been made tolerably clear. The price was 
422,000, more or less. £14,000 were left on mortgage, which 
remained outstanding until the sale of the property by Mrs. 
Burke in 1812. Garret Burke, the elder brother, had shortly 
before the purchase made Edmund his residuary legatee, and 
this bequest is rather conjecturally estimated at £2,000. The 
balance of £6,000 was advanced by Lord Rockingham on 
Burke’s bond.” We feel no regret in saying that the clearness 
and assumed accuracy of this statement become as much 
clouded with doubt as the others, the moment that it is 
compared with them, and with Burke’s own carefully guarded 
confidence to his friend Shackleton: “As to myself, I am, by 
the very singular kindness of some friends, in a way very agree- 
able to me. Ihave made a push with all I could collect of my 
own, and the aid of some friends, to cast a little root in this 
country.” We have no regret in distrusting this account of the 
matter, for we think it far less creditable to Burke than Mr. 
Morley seems to do, nor does it meet the still greater puzzle 
how the owner of Beaconsfield imagined that he could ever 
maintain an establishment there not only suitable, but elegant 
and expensive. 

We strongly suspect, along with Mr. Dilke, “that there is 
something which has never been told on this subject.” But we 
differ as to the nature of this “something.” There is no dis- 
guising of the fact that Mr. Dilke, taking his standpoint on an 
assertion admitted by all, “that the Burkes (Richard and 
William) were desperate gamblers in India and other stocks,” 
improves his opportunity to fix, by every argument and insinu- 
ation, the stigma on Edmund Burke personally of active 
complicity with them in their ill-fated ventures and speculations. 
And he does so, after fully allowing that this point is certainly 
not proved, although it was asserted over and over again in the 
excitement of political contests, especially after Burke’s aban- 
donment of his party. Mr. Morley fully grants that “an 
unpleasant taint of speculation and financial adventureship hung 
at one time about the whole connection,” and it is observable 
that Edmund fell into and remained in a state of hopeless 
bankruptcy from the date of the ruin of William and Richard 
Burke. May not the truest and safest conclusion be that 
Edmund was put forward by them as the public and most 
influential representative of the family, and that he relied upon 
their business connection for the supply of all the funds neces- 
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sary to maintain himself in a position befitting the public career 
upon which he had so successfully entered, and enabling him to 
indulge his taste for dealing generous hospitality and befriending 
the needy. We have it on the authority of Burke’s own words, 
in answer to a Prussian gentleman who consulted him as to safe 
investments, “I never had any concern in the funds of the East 
Indian Company.” Had Burke’s reserve and love of secrecy 
displayed itself only in his riper years, or in his business tran- 
sactions, then there would have been more force in Mr. Dilke’s 
inuendos; when noticing, for instance, Prior’s remark, that 
there was no evidence among Edmund Burke’s MSS. tending 
to show that he had gambled in the stocks. We have, on 
the contrary, seen how universally Burke observed this reticence 
from his youth, as an innate quality of his mind. 

In discussing the fruitless question whence Edmund Burke 
drew those small sums for his purchase which he could in any 
way call his own, frequent mention is made of the legacy left 
him in 1765 by his elder brother Garret. This requires to be 
treated at some length before we can quite conscientiously 
accept the assurance of Mr. Morley that, “as there was no 
corruption in Burke’s outlay,” so also in it “nobody was 
wronged.” When Garret Burke died in April, 1765, he left 
to his next brother Edmund all rights over the small property 
of Clohir or Clogher, which instead of being a patrimonial 
estate, in any way, as at first alleged, was held for the first 
time by Garret under very peculiar circumstances. Dr. Napier, 
as Mr. Dilke stated in Notes and Queries, thus explained the 
matter, it is believed, from the Records in the Court of Ex- 
chequer. ‘“Clogher had been leased by Lord Doneraile to 
Edmund and Edward Nagle, for a term of thirty-one years, 
ending about the Ist of May, 1762. He further demised the 
same lands to Charles Butler, a Protestant, for the term of 
999 years, to commence from the ist of May, 1762. The 
Nagles were Roman Catholics, and as the law then stood, they 
could not acquire a greater interest than for thirty-one years. 
Before the month of July, 1757, John Reade took the usual 
proceeding of what was called a Protestant discoverer, by filing 
a bill in the Equity Exchequer, in which he stated the making 
the lease to Butler, and that Butler had executed a declaration 
of trust to Edward and Edmund Nagle. A decree was made 
in favour of Reade, who then became entitled to the leasehold 
interest. It is more than probable that Reade was a friendly 
party. In the leaschold each of the next of kin might have 
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a distributive share. The Nagle family had applied to Garret 
Burke to become the leaseholder, and on their solicitation, and 
on an arrangement with them, he consented. On the 2nd of July, 
1767, Reade conveyed all the interest he acquired under the 
decree to Garret Burke.” The accusation against Edmund 
Burke as inheriting this estate from his brother is couched in the 
words of Sir George Cockburn. “To elude the persecuting rigour 
of the penal laws in Ireland, a Roman Catholic family made over — 
their estate in trust to a brother of Mr. E. Burke’s, a practising 
attorney in Dublin; but he thought proper to avail himself 
of their confidence, claimed and held the estate for himself, and 
bequeathed it to his elder brother. Mr. O’Connor was employed 
by this unfortunate family to carry on a suit in the Irish 
Exchequer to recover this estate. But as the rigid letter of the 
law was decidedly against their claims, Mr.O’Connor appealed 
to Mr. Burke’s humanity in their favour, but without success.” 
Counsellor Harwood clothed the same attack in a caustic 
epigram, and a like charge was preferred against the Burkes 
shortly afterwards by Mr. Coventry, M.P., in the Rape of Pomona. 

It is scarcely fair of Mr. Morley towards either side to 
acquit Burke of all shadow of injustice to others, without 
dwelling on the gravest insinuation perhaps ever made against 
Burke’s memory. Mr. Macknight confesses: “How Garret 
Burke acquired the estate of Clohir cannot now be fully known. 
{t originally belonged to a branch of the Nagle family, and in 
consequence of the intricate operation of the penal laws seems to 
have fallen into a state of great embarrassment, from which Garret 
Burke, by a derivative purchase, subject to certain conditions, 
relieved the owners at their request. Edmund, inheriting the 
property in 1765, inherited also its responsibilities, which seem 
to have consisted in granting some leases on mere nominal 
terms to the old family who still resided on the soil. . . . When 
Burke became private secretary to the Prime Minister, his uncle, 
Garret Nagle, wrote four months after, requesting him to induce 
the Government on his word alone to suspend, in favour of 
an unfortunate relative, the operation of the penal laws. In 
his reply, Burke alluded to the efforts which malice and envy 
had made to ruin him, and showed at once how impolitic and 
unavailing any interposition on his part would certainly be.” 
His uncle, notwithstanding this refusal, gave him a cordial 
welcome, and his mother delighted in his visit to Loughrea. 

It is perhaps the best course to give somewhat 7m erfenso 
Burke's own explanation in a long letter, dated December 9, 1777. 
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“Among other things my brother bequeathed to me his interest 
in Clohir. I understood that during his lifetime, while the 
transaction was recent, and all the parties and witnesses were 
living, the affair was litigated; that the litigation proved un- 
successful, and that a decree of a Court of Equity had 
established him in peaceable possession. I suppose that nobody 
will think me unjust in supposing that I had a fair title to 
what was so left, and so confirmed. In this light things 
appeared to me, and I believe facts so stood, when about a 
year after the death of my brother, I was for two or three 
weeks in your country; that is above eleven years ago, in the 
autumn of the year 1766. 

“It only remains for me to account for what has happened 
since. Not having been able to visit Ireland in all that long 
space of time, nor, consequently to look after the rights of 
others or of myself; I did what I thought most effectual 
towards remedying the ill-consequences of my ignorance with 
regard to the one or the other. I placed that affair, together 
with all the rest of my little affairs in Ireland, in the hands of 
my friend, the late Councillor Ridge, implicitly resigning myself 
to his direction, and referring wholly to him every application 
that should be made to me in relation to any Irish business. 
His great integrity and his sound knowledge in his profession, 
gave me all the reason in the world to be persuaded that he 
never would advise me to the assertion of any right which I 
could not support in law, and which in honour and conscience 
was not justifiable. From that time to this I have met with 
no disturbance. . 

“So far as to my just presumption in favour of my legal 
right. But I must say that I should think it a very poor 
account of my conduct, if satisfied with having such a right, 
I had reason to think there had been any original wrong in 
the obtaining it, though not by my act or consent. ... The 
narrative says that on some doubtful intention of my deceased 
brother, and on having received an unsatisfactory answer, Mr. 
Robert Nagle immediately went to Dublin, and equipped 
himself with a new religion in order to entitle himself as a 
Protestant discoverer, to bring his bill for vesting in him this 
whole interest. Whether he would not have acted more 
honestly, and, in the event more prudently in endeavouring 
by some means to enforce the agreement he had made, if the 
performance, as he says, had been evaded, is more than I can 
say, unacquainted as I am with the intricacies of those unhappy 
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laws on which this business turns. By endeavouring to 
set aside his own act, and to get the whole interest into his 
own hands, to which, if his original title had been valid in 
law, he would only have been entitled in part, he did all 
that he could for the ruin of his family. His distress, whatever 
it may be, is of his own making. I could not admit his claim, 
made as he made it, without affecting my brother's memory, 
and without bringing to beggary the mother of this unhappy’ 
man, his brother, and a very large family of children, his and 
your nearest relations. Your father, 1 think yourself, I am 
sure Garret Nagle, all told me that this would be the infallible 
event of his success in his suit. As to his mother... I gave 
something, I forget what, for her relief, and directed in general 
terms that she should have such help to put her at her ease 
as she asked. If she had asked for more than she has done, 
she should have assuredly had it. This I know, that she 
seemed perfectly satisfied ; whereas I understood from herself 
that she had considered her son’s success, and her being turned 
out of her own little tenement, as one and the same thing. As 
to Garret Nagle, he knows whether I have been a sharp or 
oppressive landlord to him, either as to the term of his lease, 
or to any other particulars.” 

The rest of the letter is taken up with directions respecting 
leases, and Burke’s refusal to make concessions in consideration 
of losses attributed to delay in accepting proposals, of which he 
declares he had not heard for eleven years. Although there is 
an unpleasant appeal to mere right and legal claim in the above 
letter, yet it tends to exonerate Burke from the charge of 
conscious and intentional injustice, unless indeed the unex- 
plained condition, said to have been infringed, was the demand 
of a more than simply nominal rental for the land held of him. 
Nor can we imagine that the chief members of the Nagle family 
would have not only condoned his retention of their property, 
but remained on the most friendly terms with him, had they 
considered him guilty of positive injustice towards them. If the 
action of Robert Nagle in the matter be accurately described, 
then there would have been decided injustice instead of gene- 
rosity in foregoing any legal rights for his sake. The fact that 
in 1790 Clohir was conveyed by Burke to Edmund Nagle for the 
sum of £3,000, does not prove that Garret Burke had advanced 
that amount when he got the title, and inclines us to the view 
that Edmund felt too much the pressure of his own expenses to 
answer to the call of generosity even towards a family whose 
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poverty he knew so well and for whom he felt so warm an 
attachment. Strict justice to him, however, requires the avowal 
that Robert Nagle’s interference put a great obstacle in the way 
of the generous act required at Burke’s hands, and that Garret’s 
repurchase of the estate showed that the Nagles were not wholly 
impoverished. 

The other events in Burke’s life belong rather to his public 
career, and are illustrative of the grand endowments of his intel- 
lect and varied eloquence, and of his perfect grasp of the art of 
elaborate composition, subjects on which we dare not now enter. 

So far as the principles of his political philosophy and the 
arguments of his greatest speeches and essays are indicative of 
personal character, these show great depth and breadth of moral 
appreciation. His natural ardour, his impassioned feeling, and 
his imperious temper, drawing from the resources of a spacious 
imagination and a vast store of information acquired by reading, 
clothed his judgments in glowing and stately phrases, that at 
the time carried away all hearers with him, but rendered his 
sarcasm often ungainly and unseasonable. In denouncing 
oppression his anger expended itself against the cause, and but 
rarely reserved any pity for the unhappy victim, for he had not 
a pathetic temperament of mind. Yet Burke showed a heart 
full of natural affection, genial with his friends, kind to the poor, 
and deeply touched with the injuries and sufferings of his 
country. He indeed at Beaconsfield surrounded himself with 
the luxuries of life, yet his tastes were pure and elevating, 
tainted with none of the vices of profusion. Still, after all, 
Burke’s greatness strikes us painfully as being but a greatness 
of this world—it lacked the supernatural light and grace of 
religion. His whele happiness was bound up in his public life 
and his worldly position ; his meditations were ever on the 
affairs of nations, and on the hopes for the future which he had 
centred in his son. When these were suddenly shipwrecked in 
the young man’s death, no further joy or care or solace was left. 
He survived the desolating blow but three years, and on the 9th 
of July, 1797, breathed his last, leaving behind him this sad but 
eloquent comment on his own past life—‘ The storm has gone 
over me, and I lie like one of those old oaks which the late 
hurricane has scattered about me. I am stripped of all my 
honours; I am torn up by the roots and lie prostrate on the 
earth. . . . Tamalone. . . . They who should have been to 


me as posterity are in the place of ancestors.” 
J. G. MACLEOD. 
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THE famous William Wilberforce, whose name will be for ever 
connected with the revival of personal religion among the 
Protestants of this country, as well as with the abolition of 
slavery in the British dominions, was the father of a very 
brilliant family, who entered upon life with the prestige which 
his name secured for them, and with the goodwill of a sufficient 
number of powerful friends to secure for them at least the ad- 
vantage of abundant opportunities for the display of any talents 
with which they might be endowed. Asa matter of fact, every 
one of the four sons of William Wilberforce made his mark in the 
world, although the eldest of the four was the least conspicuous. 
Three of these gentlemen became Catholics—William, the elder, 
Robert Isaac, who had been Archdeacon of the East Riding 
and Vicar of Burton Agnes, and Henry William, the Vicar of 
East Farleigh, a living which had also been held for a time by 
his brother Robert. The third son, Samuel, filled a much larger 
space in the eyes of the world than the rest, though he was 
probably by no means equal to Robert, or perhaps to Henry, 
in solid ability. But he was the most eloquent of the brothers, 
and he did not chop his career in two by becoming a Catholic. 
He did not even retain those youthful High Church instincts 
and sentiments, of which we find many traces in the volume 
now before us, and which helped to make him the close friend 
of men like Sir George Prevost, Hurrell Froude, Frederick 
Oakeley, and Isaac Williams, not to speak of Henry Edward 
Manning, the future Cardinal and Archbishop of Westminster, 
who became his brother-in-law, and of John Henry Newman, 
also a future Cardinal. Perhaps he was rather an admirer 
than a friend of Mr. Newman, whom he speaks of as being 
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usually kind but distant to him, and who probably discerned 
the line which he was likely to take before he was himself 
conscious of the direction in which he was drifting. 

Samuel Wilberforce, alone of the three brothers who became 
clergymen of the Establishment, reaped to the full the worldly 
benefit of the great name which he bore and of the great talents 
which he inherited. His career was a continual and rapid 
advance from one preferment to another, received first from 
the Bishop of Winchester, a friend of his family, and afterwards 
from the favour of the Crown and its Ministers. At twenty- 
five he was already married to the young lady whom he had 
loved since he was a boy, and provided with a comfortable 
living in the Isle of Wight. Then he became Canon of 
Winchester, Archdeacon of Surrey, Rector of Alverstoke, Dean 
of Westminster, and when about forty years of age, Bishop of 
Oxford. The highest prize of all in the Anglican Establishment 
he did not reach, but he became Bishop of Winchester on the 
resignation of his early patron, Bishop Charles R. Sumner. He 
was certainly the most prominent figure in the Anglican Episco- 
pate of his time, though in some respects he was inferior to 
“Henry of Exeter,” to Connop Thirlwall, the Bishop of 
St. David’s, and to the present Archbishop of Canterbury. He 
had a large number of friends and admirers, not a few who 
disliked him, and a multitude who mistrusted him. His sudden 
death from an accident on the Surrey Downs in 1873 silenced 
his critics, while it gave occasion to his friends to break out 
into a chorus of laudation of the man whom they pronounced to 
have been the foremost Bishop of the time. Extravagant things 
enough were said and written of him—some of them by the 
very men who, ’a few weeks before his death, might have been 
heard declaiming on his supposed worldliness and insincerity. 
Now the time has come for his life to be written, and, though the 
author to whom the task was first committed died suddenly 
just at the completion of the first volume, there is quite enough 
in the part of his work which has been accomplished to interest 
the reader intensely, and, indeed, to give a very fair view of the 
character of the man whose career it describes. We may be 
sure that Canon Ashwell’s volume will be one of the most 
popular books of the season, and that in almost every educated 
circle, in England and America, there will be a great deal of 
talk for the next few months about Samuel Wilberforce. 
Canon Ashwell begins his introduction to this Life by the 
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observation that “the first requisite of a Biography is Truth.” 
And yet,we must all be conscious that no biography ordinarily 
can tell us the whole truth about its subject. It is not only that 
human eyes can never pierce to the inner and only true life of 
the soul. Besides this, no biography gives us more than a 
partial, we mean an imperfect, picture. A biographer is like a 
portrait painter—he must be faithful to what is before him, but 
he must, at the same time, give a version of what is before him. 
A portrait is often made simply to satisfy private affection, and 
in that case a mere transcript of the features, the more accurate 
the better, is what friends and relatives may desire. But a 
biographer is like a painter who has to fashion his work for the 
benefit of the public and of posterity, and he must inevitably 
soften what is hard and round off what is angular. A biographer 
may be faithful to the aim of his work and to the public for 
whom he writes, while he is all the time, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, following out the law of art rather than exactly copying 
nature. Falsification, suppression of necessary features, the half 
telling of a‘ story, and, above all, injustice to others, are all 
crimes in the biographer. But he does not sin against truth if 
he does not deceive the reader who understands what ought to 
be expected of him. Everyone knows that even the best 
biographies set us at a little distance from the original. We 
understand well enough that the excellent qualities which are 
made prominent have their shadows. We know very well that 
it is not the biographer’s business to exhibit all the weaknesses 
and all the follies of the man of whom he writes. It is enough if 
he does not tell us that he had no weaknesses or that he 
committed no follies; if he gives us an opportunity of judging 
for ourselves, as far as it is our business to judge ; if his facts are 
genuine and unvarnished ; and if he keeps himself and his own 
enthusiasms and dislikes in the background. If, as is the case 
with the author before us, the materials at his disposal have 
been very copious, he is responsible if he has made a one-sided 
use of them, especially as the effect thereby produced cannot be 
corrected by his readers. 

Looked on in the light of these remarks, the life of Samuel 
Wilberforce, by Canon Ashwell, if it had been completed, would 
have deserved the praise of faithfulness and truthfulness as well 
as that of diligence. It is an external portrait of the man, 
necessarily the work of an admirer, and, if it does not let us see 
all the weaknesses and failings of its subject, it at least does not 
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always refuse us the opportunity of knowing that there were two 
sides to many phases and actions of his life. No thoroughly 
partisan biographer would have given us, for instance, the cutting 
and crushing letter which the then Bishop of Exeter wrote to 
the young Bishop of Oxford about his unfortunate muddle of 
the Hampden business. We may remark that some of the most 
valuable portions of Ganon Ashwell’s book are those pages 
which contain the letters to Samuel Wilberforce of others, 
notably Mr. Gladstone. All of Mr. Gladstone’s letters in this 
volume are interesting, and most of them show a calmness 
and moderation of judgment and a seriousness of reasoning 
which are not equally conspicuous on the other side of the 
correspondence. Many of these are, of course, the expressions 
of opinions very different from those of Samuel Wilberforce 
himself. On the whole, the book is as faithful as it can be 
expected to be. It will give its readers the history of a very 
distinguished career—the life of a man who, if he did not, as 
Canon Ashwell somewhere strangely implies, take up and 
mould after a fashion of his own the Church movement of the 
time, was always its careful watcher, and who had a great deal 
to do with turning the activity which it elicited to the benefit of 
the Establishment itself, especially in the form of organization 
and expansion. It is foolish to claim for Samuel Wilberforce 
the character of a leading mind. He had little originality, no 
true depth of thought, nor was he always judicious in the 
choice of means and opportunities. He was a great deal too 
restless not to be shallow, and much too impetuous not to be 
imprudent. He had an overweening confidence in himself, 
and in matters requiring calm wisdom he was a rhetorician 
rather than a»reasoner. But he was a man of immense 
energy, and, unlike many men of energy, he had the oppor- 
tunity of using his powers for purposes of real importance. 
He had a command of himself, in the way of work, which came, 
it seems, from his habit of concentrating himself on the subject 
before him as if it were, for the time, the only subject to care 
about in the world. He had little trouble to advance to the 
front rank in the Establishment, and while yet a young man he 
was a'bishop of one of the most important dioceses, if not the 
most important diocese, in England, with the cordial and 
intimate friendship of the Crown, the admiration of the 
country for his undoubted talents as a preacher and speaker, and 
a very considerable amount of personal popularity to help him. 
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If we are obliged to say that he failed, and that he has 
left far less behind him than his biographer might claim for 
him, it must be remembered that his personal temptations, from 
the mere fact of his’ favour at Court, and his being looked to 
as a leader who might save the Establishment from the fate 
with which the Oxford movement, legitimately carried out, was 
soon seen to threaten it, were very great. He may have 
imagined that a very great career was before him, and that 
he might revive and reunite the Establishment on other lines 
than those laid down by the Tractarians ; but when the attempt 
came to be made, he had no resources in himself equal to the 
strain. But then, above all, it must be remembered, that the 
task was impossible, even if the man who girded himself to it had 
been a giant. It must be remembered that it was the Anglican 
Establishment, and not the Church of God, for which his services 
were enlisted. Such an Establishment is a hard mistress to serve. 
It is itself essentially a compromise, a sham, an imposture, a 
sycophant, a parasite, a servant ready to do the dirty work of the 
State for the sake of greed. It contains thousands of men, and has 
hundreds of servants, altogether free in their personal character 
from any of its own defects. But it is not easy to be a great 
Anglican and not to share the characteristic faults and degra- 
dations of Anglicanism. The best men of the Establishment 
are the men, like Mr. Keble, who do not rise in it, whatever 
their services to it may be. The men who take its prizes and 
wear its golden chains are forced, to a great extent, to adopt 
its own tone of thorough worldliness, even though they may be, 
as Samuel Wilberforce is represented to us as being, men of 
considerable personal piety, or men of great singleness of 
purpose and of little ambition or self-seeking. The late Bishop 
of Oxford belonged to a generation of men such as has seldom 
been given to the country. It was the generation before which 
was put the choice of helping on or of resisting the great revival 
of religion, in almost all the communities into which Englishmen 
are divided, a revival providentially intended, no doubt, to end 
in the recruiting the Catholic Church in these countries with 
a large proportion, at least, of the best blood of Anglicanism 
and of the various forms of dissent to which Anglicanism has 
given birth. The men of that generation had, in a singular 
manner, to decide the religious future of their country. Never 
have a more distinguished set of names enrolled themselves 
among the honour lists at Oxford and Cambridge than at 
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that time. The appearance of even two such men as Keble 
and Newman in its midst, would be enough to make the first 
half of the present century an epoch without parallel in the 
history of Anglicanism. But they were not the only great 
gifts of Providence to England at this time. We do not intend 
to be invidious enough to classify the other celebrities of the 
epoch. We shall only say that he must be a very devoted 
admirer of Samuel Wilberforce who will put him in the first 
class among his contemporaries in other things besides success. 
His practical energy was his chief merit. He set up a new ideal 
of the episcopal office among Anglicans in this respect, and his 
restless activity made itself felt throughout the whole Anglican 
communion. He did this just at a time when, unless this had 
been done, the Establishment would have lost much of its 
remaining hold on the respect and love of the people. In 
other matters, considering his abilities and opportunities, he 
did little. Even his sermons will not live, nor will any school 
of thought be hereafter calied by his name. 

In one important respect, Canon Ashwell’s work may perhaps 
disappoint the expectations of some readers, though there is a 
very good reason why it should doso. For many may expect 
to find something, at least, like a history of the remarkable 
movement in religious thought and practice which began about 
the time at which Samuel Wilberforce was a young man at 
Oriel, and which reached its turning and critical point just 
about the time at which this volume closes, when he had been 
for a short time Bishop of Oxford. He was intimate with the 
leading Tractarians, he was to some extent under their influence, 
and at one time was not unwilling to cooperate with them. He 
was still full of, interest in the movement at the time of the 
publication of Number Ninety, and of the conflicts which 
followed—the rejection of his friend, Mr. Isaac Williams, as 
Poetry Professor, the suspension of Dr. Pusey, the condem- 
nation and degradation of Mr. Ward, the submission of Dr. 
Newman to the Catholic Church, and the publication of the 
Essay on Development. It was certainly not the duty of 
Canon Ashwell to make himself the historian of all this. 
But it might have been thought that the life of Samuel 
Wilberforce would have been full of precious information as 
to the growth and progress of thought, in one direction or in 
the other, under all these incidents of importance. The Life 
of Robert Wilberforce, for instance, or of his younger brother, 
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Henry, would have shed great and useful light upon the evolu- 
tion of the movement towards Catholicism in earnest and deep 
minds. There is nothing of the kind in the Life of Samuel— 
no mental processes, no growth of conviction, no expansion of 
intellectual seeds ; “first the blade, then the ear, after that the 
full corn in the ear.” We find him beginning as a Radical, and 
ripening fast into a hot Tory, and then into a Liberal Con- 
servative. We find him admiring Newman, and Keble, and 
Froude, and then attacking the Tracts in the University pulpit, 
determined to vote for Mr. Garbett, and even joining the narrow 
majority which “unfrocked” Mr. Ward after his book had been 
condemned. His acts and opinions are violent and decided 
enough, but we can give no account of them, and he does not 
seem to have been at the pains to give much account of them, 
either to himself or to any one else. 

The truth seems to be, that Samuel Wilberforce was neither 
a hard reader nor a deep thinker. He was removed by his 
early marriage and preferment from the scene at Oxford, and 
he floated on, happily enough, down the stream of prosperity. 
The strongest minds of the day were those of men who either 
remained longer at Oxford, teaching after they had been taught, 
exercising themselves in the intellectual battles of that time, or 
of men who kept up their interest in religious and philosophical 
questions amid the hard work of the bar or of Parliament. 
Samuel Wilberforce, with his wonderful gifts of oratory, was 
quite sure to be superficial unless his mind had time to ripen 
and strengthen its tissues and fibres by some severe discipline. 
But this he never had. His summer began too early. He 
was first, as has been said, the favourite of the Bishop of 
Winchester, and then of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. 
Neither of these positions would have been compatible with 
a staunch adherence to the Tractarian teaching. He does not 
seem ever to have studied theology, properly so called. The 
volume before us contains a sort of “ profession of faith” on 
the subject of justification, which is certainly not very satis- 
factory. There is no doubt that it is a perfectly genuine 
exposition of the mind of Samuel Wilberforce. He was an 
instance of what may be noted as the explanation of an 
apparent change of opinion or of position, with regard to a 
movement like the Tractarian movement, which has often been 
made a ground of surprise in men who have done what he did. 
He had a bad theological foundation, and perhaps it would 
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hardly be unfair to call him a Lutheran. Men of this sort, 
and again, men who had some other wrong theological principles, 
might very well march alongside of the Tractarians at the 
beginning of their journey towards Catholicism, but they were 
sure to drop off in the course of the march. Their defection 
was sometimes attributed to a decay of zeal, or to worldliness, 
or other motives, for the progress of events soon showed that 
Tractarianism was not likely to be a creed profitable to its 
adherents in a worldly point of view. But, in truth, these men 
only showed as time went on the original flaw which had not 
been suspected at first. It was not necessary for motives of 
self-interest to come in to separate them from the leaders of 
the party. 

The history of the rise of Samuel Wilberforce to the position 
which he so early attained in the Establishment is well told 
in the pages of Canon Ashwell. If he was favoured by fortune 
in the opportunities which he had, he was his own helper in 
the use which he made of them. Whether he was ambitious 
or not, is not for us to say. But he never flagged in his activity, 
and we find him mentioning, in one of his letters to the lady 
with whom of all his correspondents he always seems to speak 
with the most entire absence of reserve, that she was in the 
habit of telling him that he could never rest in the quiet and 
pretty parsonage of which he became the possessor at the age of 
twenty-five. He soon became known in the Isle of Wight as 
an active parson, and above all, as a good preacher who had 
very singular gifts of eloquence. His fame made its way 
gradually through the country, but it was by speeches at 
meetings that he seems to have gained his greatest reputation. 
His earliest achievements in this way were speeches at the 
meeting of the “friends of the Church” at Newport in 1834, 
and at the nomination of candidates for the borough in the 
following year, at the General Election after the summary 
dismissal of Lord Melbourne by the King. In 1837, he distin- 
guished himself at a church-building meeting at Winchester, 
of which the chair was taken by the Duke of Wellington. 
“Lord Palmerston,” says Canon Ashwell, “was among the 
speakers, and in the course of his speech, he took a line which 
Mr. S. Wilberforce considered inconsistent with true Church- 
manship. The consequence was, that he attacked Lord 
Palmerston’s remarks with an ability and eloquence which quite 
carried away the meeting, but at the same time, with a 
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vehemence which caused some of those present to remonstrate 
with the Duke of Wellington, as chairman, for having allowed 
so young a clergyman to proceed unchecked. The Duke replied 
that it had occurred: to him to interpose, but that, on looking 
again at the speaker, he felt sure that had he done so, he would 
only have diverted upon himself the stream of his indignant 
eloquence,” He added, “I would have faced a battery rather.” 

It was a little later than this, in 1839, that he made his 
tour in the diocese of Exeter for the “Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel,” it being arranged that he should speak 
at the places at which the Bishop of Exeter was to make his 
triennial visitation, and at the same time. The Bishop is said 
to have “screamed” at the idea of listening to the same speaker 
on the same subject so many times over, but we are told that 
afterwards he expressed himself as astonished at the constant 
freshness and wonderful variety of Mr. Wilberforce’s speeches. 
The circuit occupied ten weeks and was a great success in 
helping the Society, while at the same time, it added greatly 
to the fame of the deputed advocate of missions. As to his 
great facility in varying his speeches on the same theme, we 
have the following interesting remarks from one who knew him 
at that time. 


Having heard him speak day after day, sometimes twice or more in 
one day, on the same subject, I remarked to him my surprise at his 
language, so easy and so varied, that I could not trace any sentences 
or phrases in the least similar, and although the subject was the same, 
his mode of treating it at each meeting was so different. He replied 
that he owed his facility of speech mainly to the pains which his father 
had taken with him, that he might acquire the habit of speaking. 
His father used to cause him to make himself well acquainted with 
a given subject, and then speak on it without notes, and trusting to 
the inspiration of the moment for suitable words. Thus his memory 
and his power of mentally arranging and dividing his subject were 
strengthened (p. 149). 


Soon after this tour, honours and emoluments began to 
thicken upon on him. Indeed it was during the course of the 
tour that he was made Archdeacon of Surrey by Bishop Sumner. 
A canonry of Winchester succeeded in the following year, as 
the endowment of the archdeaconry, and in October, 1840, he 
accepted the large living of Alverstoke. It was in this year that 
he made, as it seems, his first impression on Prince Albert. In 
the spring of the year, he had been called on to speak at a 
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great S.P.G. meeting at the Mansion House, and this speech 
is said to have marked the point at which he became acknow- 
ledged as one of the greatest speakers of the day. “His voice 
and manner,” says Canon Ashwell, “had reached their full 
perfection, his materials had been thoroughly prepared and 
arranged, and the effect of his profound fervour was heightened, 
rather than diminished, by a youthfulness of appearance, which 
would have made it difficult for one who did not know him to 
believe that he was more than thirty, and which set him in the 
most marked contrast with the grave and reverend Bishops who 
sat around him.” In June he had to speak at Exeter Hall at 
a great anti-slavery meeting, at which Prince Albert presided. 
“Some of the chief men of the country were present. It turned 
out, however, a slow affair, the speeches dull and wearisome, 
when of a sudden a young man got up to move a resolution, 
and he spoke so much to the purpose, and with so much fire in 
manner and originality of matter, that the eyes of all were 
turning upon him, and thunders of applause arose when he sat 
down. The Prince inquired his name. It was Samuel Wilber- 
force. Sir Robert Peel, in a following speech, complimented 
him as his father’s worthy son, and he was altogether the hero 
of the day.” 

Early in the following year the Prince appointed Samuel 
Wilberforce one of his chaplains, and he was thus introduced 
to royalty. It was an important year in his life in more ways 
than one. He lost his wife suddenly on March toth. The blow 
was a terribly crushing one to him, and he seems to have felt 
it for the whole of his life. It did not, however, prevent him 
from soon returning to the activity which now perhaps was 
even more congenial to him than before. He was to have 
preached the Bampton lectures for that year at Oxford, but it 
was now impossible. Events in the Establishment were hurrying 
on fast, and the friends who had begun together were being 
rapidly broken up into separate parties by the course of the 
Oxford movement. Number Ninety appeared in the beginning 
of the year, to be followed immediately by the protest of the 
four tutors, the suspension of the Tracts, and the excitement 
which ensued. At this time Samuel Wilberforce was much 
under the ill-omened influence of Chevalier Bunsen, who was 
pressing on the Anglican authorities in Church and State the 
miserable project of the Jerusalem bishopric. He seems to 
have entirely succeeded in making a convert of Samuel Wilber- 
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force. From this time all his votes and all his public actions 
became antagonistic to the Tractarians, even to the extent of 
violence. It was in September of the same year that he first 
preached in the Chapel Royal, Windsor. We have a letter 
written from Windsor Castle that night to his most intimate 
friend, Miss Louisa Noel. It is most amusing, as showing the 
same kind of captivation by the smiles of royalty, which we 
lately had occasion to point to in the case of a stronger man than 
Wilberforce—G..A. Selwyn. This runs through all the records 
of visits to Windsor and elsewhere, where the Queen might be 
staying, which are given in this volume. There is hardly one 
of them in which the little flutter of satisfaction at being one 
of the party round the royal table, or being sent off in a royal 
carriage to the railway, and the like, is not visible. At the 
same time, as we have said, the bitterness of his opposition to 
the Tractarians is accentuated. He will not only not vote for 
Mr. Isaac Williams, but he will have nothing to say to a very 
sensible proposal of Mr. Gladstone’s to take the question of the 
election of a professor, to lecture once a term on poetry to a few 
empty benches, out of the region of party strife, by the retire- 
ment of both the candidates and the selection of a third on 
whom all might agree. We say this was a sensible proposal, 
because, although Mr. Isaac Williams would certainly have 
carried out very beautifully the line of thought as to poetry 
which had been suggested, but not exhausted, by Mr. Keble’s 
lectures, and which is one of that writer’s most valuable con- 
tributions to literature, still the contest had been made a party 
contest by a foolish letter of Dr. Pusey’s, recommending Mr. 
Williams, while on the other hand, there was no ground for sup- 
posing that Mr. Garbett had anything particularly good to say 
about poetry or anything else. It appears that the influence 
which determined Samuel Wilberforce to refuse his aid in this 
project of pacification, was that of the Bishop of Winchester. 
From this time onwards, to the time of his appointment to 
the bishopric of Oxford, the narrative of Samuel Wilberforce’s 
life is little more than an account. of incessant activity in running 
about for sermons, meetings, preachings at Court, and the like, 
and also of a still more entire and pronounced separation on 
religious questions from many who were nearest and dearest 
to him. He went up to Oxford to vote for the nomination of 
Dr. Symons as Vice-Chancellor, the nomination being opposed 
on the ground that he was one of the six doctors who had con- 
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demned Dr. Pusey unheard ; and, at the beginning of 1845, he 
not only voted for the condemnation of Mr. Ward’s “Ideal,” 
and the degradation of its author, but seems actually to have 
been ready to vote for a new test proposed by the Hebdomadal 
Board, the proposal of which to Convocation was prohibited by 
the two Proctors, Messrs. Guillemard of Trinity and Church of 
Oriel. About this time we find him speaking of Dr. Pusey’s 
adaptation of Avrillon as “fuller of sad and humiliating bits of 
superstition than anything of his I have yet seen.” In the same 
page we find mention of a visit to Margaret Street Chapel, the 
very ungainly, but very devout, predecessor of the present 
Ritualistic Church of All Saints, Margaret Street. “I shall 
never go there again,” he says. “All was so odd as to provoke 
the attention to separate details, instead of the true devotional 
purpose. Oakeley’s sermon was poor and barren in the extreme. 
The singing beautiful.” In his line of conduct with regard to 
the case of Mr. Ward, Archdeacon Wilberforce of Surrey was 
of course altogether divergent from his brother Robert, now 
also Archdeacon of the East Riding, as well as from Mr. Glad- 
stone. Canon Ashwell has here given us a long letter from the 
latter, which, like all his letters contained in this volume, will 
be read with very great interest. But Canon Ashwell has given 
us only one side of the correspondence with his brother Robert, 
and that, of course, not the side of the latter. The author of 
this volume seems to have made it a rule to give no letters on 
important subjects from those members of Samuel Wilberforce’s 
family who became Catholics. Archdeacon Robert Wilberforce 
was a man superior to his brother Samuel in every way, except, 
perhaps, in the way of popular eloquence. His life and the 
progress of his mind, as far as it could be gathered from his 
letters and journals, are never likely to be set before the public, 
but we venture to say that if that could be done, we should have 
a very interesting and noble picture indeed. It was not, of 
course, the business of Canon Ashwell to make himself the 
biographer of Robert as well as of Samuel. But in estimating 
Samuel, as far as it is our duty to do so, from the point of view 
at which we ourselves stand, we may fairly remember that all 
the time that he was drifting so fast and so far from his old 
friends, he must have had the consciousness that he was 
separating himself from his own brothers as well as from others. 
Nor is it likely that no remonstrances and no arguments worth 
hearing reached him from them. 
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But we must hurry on to the close of the part of his carcer 
which is embraced in the pages before us. The volume has a 
certain dramatic completeness of its own, inasmuch as it closes 
with the first years of Samuel Wilberforce’s episcopate, and thus 
brings us to the point at which he had not only separated him- 
self from all the Tractarian party, but had even to a great 
extent lost his hold on the Court, by his curious conduct in the 
case of Dr. Hampden. In after years he was quite in his element 
in organizing, in a way of his own, and which has certainly left 
its mark behind him, the diocese over which he was appointed 
Bishop. He was the most influential agent of the restoration 
of the partial liberty now enjoyed by the Anglican Convocation, 
and when that liberty, which is chiefly confined to discussion, 
was restored, he was the dominant figure in the Upper House. 
In these and in other ways he was one of the most prominent 
Anglican Bishops that ever lived, but it is no loss to the reader 
of the present volume that all this is relegated for the successor 
of Canon Ashwell to deal with. We shall say only a few words 
more in our present article on two points, one of which is the 
position taken by Bishop Wilberforce in Parliament, and the 
other, the line already alluded to, of his policy in regard to 
Dr. Hampden. 

Canon Ashwell somewhere speaks of the subject of his 
memoir as a statesman as well as a bishop. The word states- 
man is one of very elastic use. Under some of the lower 
applications of which it is capable it might perhaps have been 
used of Bishop Wilberforce, if he had devoted himself to the 
political career. He had many of the qualities which ensure, 
or go far towards ensuring, success in Parliamentary life, and 
he had the prestige of a great name to begin with. His great 
powers of oratory, his great energy, his winning manners, and 
his suppleness, would have helped him. He had very great 
social gifts, which were somewhat of a snare to him as a Bishop, 
and his love of society in all its phases certainly damaged him 
in the estimation of serious men. Men of the world are very 
keen in their criticisms of clerical secularity. These same 
gifts would have been a help to Samuel Wilberforce if 
he had appeared simply as a man of the world engaged 
in political life. But looking at his career in Parliament 
as it was, we can hardly say that he even achieved the 
success which was within his reach. He had never had 
the invaluable training for the House of Lords which consists 
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in a long apprenticeship in the House of Commons, where 
all men find their level and few impostors pass undetected. 
Neither had he the preparation for Parliamentary oratory which 
is more or less secured by the battles of the Bar. A famous 
Judge once said, after an assize sermon, that the parsons always 
spoke as if there were to be no reply. Bishop Wilberforce was 
not uniformly successful in the House of Lords, and his faults 
were those which are least of all tolerable in that frigid but 
correct assembly. They were faults of taste and presumption. 
He was a sudden and opportune convert to the policy of the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, and yet his speech on the Bill of 
Sir Robert Peel’s Government in the House of Lords was 
marred by an awkward piece of facetiousness, when he related 
an anecdote of the tenants of his neighbour, the Duke of 
Richmond, drinking Protectionist toasts “out of empty glasses.” 
The false note struck even his cordial friend, Mr. G. E. Anson, 
Prince Albert’s private secretary, who wrote to him as follows: 


I think the House will be very much afraid of you, and that peers, 
clerical and lay, will think twice before they venture to attack you. 
If I had your talent and your facility of sending home a /ersona/ shaft, 
when justly invited, I could not resist taking advantage of it, but I 
think it a little dangerous. Those men, like the protectionist Duke 
and the insane will never forgive the way you showed them up, 
and made them the laughing-stock of the House. The “subtle man” 
on the bench, too, will watch his opportunity of revenge (p. 368). 





We do not know whether Mr. Anson’s letter is to be under- 
stood as expressing the sentiments of his royal master. Certain 
it is, that Prince Albert, ever ready to put on paper his ideas on 
the manner in which people of all sorts should discharge their 
functions, addressed a long “memorandum” to the then Dean 
of Westminster, just before his elevation to the See of Oxford, 
on the subject of the parliamentary behaviour of bishops, which 
began by laying down that those right reverend dignitaries 
should not disport themselves in discussions on _ political 
questions, naming the Corn Laws as one of the first of the 
subjects to be avoided. But there was a certain amount of 
bouncing irrepressibility about Samuel Wilberforce—more toler- 
able in one who had so much to say and who usually said it 
well, than in others, who, without his talents, have got into 
prominent places by favour and by the names they bear—and it 
is clear from his language to Miss Louisa Noel that he would 
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very gladly have flung himself into the debates without the 
terrible drawback of having to fight in lawn sleeves. 

On the whole, great as was the admiration which Bishop 
Wilberforce attracted at this and at subsequent periods of his 
life, and in every sphere in which he chose to come forward 
with prominence, there was one feeling which already haunted all 
men of all classes concerning him, and that feeling was, want of 
confidence. His weight of character was not equal to his success 
or to his pretensions. It may be that he was often misjudged 
when men suspected him of insincerity. But a man who has 
cast aside so many ties as he had cast aside, and whose 
principles, old or new, were never definite in the eyes of other 
men, who was always likely to take a line of his own if it 
suited him, without avowing any fixed rule by which his 
conduct or opinions could be forecast, was naturally the object 
of such suspicions as that we have mentioned. The probability 
may be that he had no very definite principles to avow. His 
judgments seems almost always to have been passionate. The 
amount of energy, and even of obtrusiveness, which was natural 
to his temperament, enhanced the tendency of men to mistrust 
him. Men do not like to see an individuality of undoubted 
power and great possible aggressiveness bounding and rushing 
about like a ship without a helm and without a flag. It may 
only have been that depth and real thoughtfulness were wanting 
—but the want looked like a want of principle. 

After having been for a very short time Dean of West- 
minster, Samuel Wilberforce was appointed in 1845 to the 
Bishopric of Oxford, vacant by the translation of Bishop Bagot 
to the see of Bath and Wells. The readers of the Afologia 
will remember the grateful affection with which the present 
Cardinal Newman always speaks of Bishop Bagot. What would 
have been the state of the case if he had had to pass the last 
period of his Anglican life under the jurisdiction of the successor 
of Dr. Bagot, need not be guessed. We cannot but be ylad, 
for the sake of Bishop Wilberforce, that it was not so. His 
appointment took place only a few weeks after the submission 
of Mr. Newman to the Catholic Church.? It was a time of 

* We may as well point out that Canon Ashwell is very inaccurate as to small 
facts, dates, and the like. His book should have been corrected by some one more 
acquainted than himself with the times of which he writes. He tells us, for instance, 
that Mr. Newman was received along with Mr. Oakeley and others at Oscott by 


Bishop Wiseman, on November 1. Has he never read the Afologia? And yet a little 
further on, he inserts a letter of Dr. Pusey, dated November 15th, and there speaks 
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great anxiety in Oxford, and this had not been lessened by 
various reports as to the choice of the new Bishop. When 
it was known that it was to be the Dean of Westminster, it was 
in some sort a relief to know that it was no one worse, but it 
can hardly be said that any one knew what was coming. 
Dr. Pusey wrote to the new Bishop a most characteristic letter, 
tacitly assuming the leadership of the party which had been 
thrown into confusion by the loss of Mr. Newman, and the 
Bishop answered it by an equally characteristic reply. What his 
real opinions of Dr. Pusey were at that time, may be gathered 
from a letter to his confidante, Miss Noel. 


I see that he has greatly helped, and is helping, to make a party of 
semi-Romanists in the Church, to lead some to Rome, to drive back 
from sound Church views those amongst us who love Christ, for another 
half century, and to make others grovel in low unworthy views of their 
Christian state, trembling always before a hard master, thinking dirt 
willingly endured holiness, &c. Now there must be some cause why 
so good a man should fall into such fearful errors and do such deep 
mischief, and that cause I believe is a great want of humility, veiling 
itself from his eyes under the appearance of entire abasement. I see 
it in all his writings and doings. His last letter about Newman I think 
deeply painful, utterly sophistical and false. He says, for instance, that 
he does not think himself, as an English churchman, at liberty to hold 
all Roman doctrine, but he does not censure any Roman doctrine, 
whilst he holds his canonry of Ch. Ch., and his position amongst us, 
on condition of signing Articles, one half of which are taken up in 
declaring different figments of Rome to be dangerous deceits and _ blas- 
phemous fables. Then his language about the Church of England ; 
patronizing, fault-finding, apologetic; his evident assumption of the 
position of head of the party since Newman’s secession; this very 
Leeds self-appointed Holy Week ; his letter to his own Bishop ; all seem 
to me full of egotistical assumption (p. 311). 


Now, we are not concerned with the truth or inaccuracy of 
this judgment on Dr. Pusey. But no one will deny that it is a 


of Mr. Newman’s secession as having occurred ‘‘three or four weeks before.” In 
earlier pages he makes Mr. Herman Merivale an undergraduate of Oriel at the time 
of Samuel Wilberforce, and, still more strangely, he makes Hurrell Froude a fellow 
of Exeter. Mr. Merivale was a scholar of Trinity, and Mr. Froude, of course, fellow 
of Oriel. We may point out another more important mistake, or at least, omission. 
Speaking (p. 507) of the decision of the Court of Queen’s Bench on the question of 
the mandamus to the Archbishop of Canterbury in the Hampden case, he says that 
“*the Bench was equally divided, and therefore by rule of law, the mandamus was 
not granted.” The truth is, that it was the invariable practice of the Court to issue 
the mandamus in such cases, in order that the cause might be argued, and that Lord 
Denman, as Chief Justice, departed on his own authority from that invariable practice. 
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very severe one, and, perhaps, many of Canon Ashwell’s readers 
will regret that he thought it necessary to publish this par- 
ticular specimen of the confidences of Samuel Wilberforce to 
Miss Louisa Noel.. All the more may they regret it, because 
in the same chapter we find inserted a letter of the new Bishop 
to Dr. Pusey of about the same date, in which, what is in effect 
the same judgment is repeated in words far more respectful and 
episcopal. 


I do not doubt [says Bishop Wilberforce to Dr. Pusey] that a longing 
after greater devotion, after a higher and more self-denying character, 
and after a greater life of Christian charity than they meet with around 
them, was the spring which originally moved many of those who have 
been foremost in the recent movement. But I believe that, instead of 
seeking for these where only they could be found, in a fuller and more 
personal knowledge of God and the eternal relations of the ever-blessed 
Trinity as revealed in God’s Word, they were drawn aside by forms and 
trappings which seemed to promise them that which they sought in a 
system which must really obscure the truth to all, and especially to 
those by whom it was self-chosen. Thus they were led from God 
instead of to Him. With the appearance to themselves of peculiar 
self-abasement, they lost their humility: with great outward ascetism 
they were ruled by an unmortified will; they formed a party; and 
thus, being greatly predisposed to it, the perverted bias of one master 
mind has sufficed to draw them close to or absolutely into the Roman 
schism, with all its fearful doctrinal errors. I should not speak as I 
have said that I would, if I did not add that there appear to me to be 
in yourself too many traces of this evil; of a subtle and therefore most 
dangerous form of self-will; and a tendency to view yourself as one in, 
if not the leader of, a party. - This seems to me to lead you judge the 
Church which you ought to obey; sometimes to blame, sometimes almost 
to patronize her ; and hence to fall into the further error of undervaluing 
the one Inspired Revelation of God’s will given to us in His perfect 
Word. I would suggest, as instances, your abandoning what you had 
learned as a matter of faith from your Church’s exposition of God’s 
Word, on the evidence of an alleged vision, whereas the truth of no one 
of the Articles of the Faith rests on such evidence, an evidence mani- 
festly open (as the mere facts of animal magnetism may show) to every 
form of unintentional deceit. Again, the same spirit seems to me to 
be involved in your being ready to give up any of our formularies (which 
refer for their authority straight to God’s Word and the Apostolical 
Creeds) if you, as an individual, think that you can find in early 
Christian writers contradictions of them (p. 308). 


Again, we are not disposed to deny that the position of 
Dr. Pusey, resting on his own interpretation of antiquity, was 
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really a position which deserves the charge here made against 
it, of being founded on private judgment. Dr. Pusey’s position, 
however, as stated by himself in the letter which the Bishop is 
here answering, is that the Anglican Establishment refers in 
certain of its formularies to the authority of antiquity. There- 
fore, where the formularies and tests of Anglicanism admit of 
an interpretation in harmony with antiquity, that interpretation 
was to be followed. But, after having spoken against Purgatory, 
and, apparently, against the Invocation of Saints, he had dis- 
covered that the doctrine of Purgatory was contained in the 
undoubted Acts of SS. Perpetua and Felicitas, and that there 
was very high ancient authority for, and no ancient condemna- 
tion of, the Invocation of Saints. This made him unable to 
condemn a// doctrines of Purgatory and of Invocation of Saints, 
and he accordingly adopted the view that the Articles only 
condemned a certain “popular system,” and that the actual 
formularies of Rome did not assert more on these subjects, 
apart from the “popular system,” than was in the Ancient 
Church. He certainly had said, “I cannot give up my implicit 
confidence in the Ancient Church, nor limit my subscription to 
it. If our formularies were set authoritatively (ze, by any inter- 
pretation of the English Church) at variance with the Ancient 
(which God forbid !) I should have to give up our formularies.” 

It is not our business to defend Dr. Pusey against his Bishop, 
but certainly the logic of the Bishop’s letter, which we have 
lately quoted, is not very good. With Dr. Pusey’s declaration 
before him that he considers himself justified, and even obedient 
to his Church, in interpreting the Articles by antiquity, the Bishop 
writes as if the interpretation of those formularies which is at 
variance with antiquity was beyond all doubt the only true and 
legitimate interpretation. To understand the Article against 
Purgatory in the sense of the Acts of SS. Perpetua and Felicitas 
is to abandon “what you had learned as a matter of faith for 
your Church’s exposition of God’s Word on the evidence of an 
alleged vision.” This is a very loose way of talking indeed. 
It is simply begging the whole question, which is, What zs the 
“Church’s” exposition of God’s Word? In fact, in a good 
many of Bishop Wilberforce’s letters of objurgation—of which 
there seem to have been not a few—it is not difficult to discern 
a rather feminine style of argument. 

It appears from two or three statements in Samuel Wilber- 
force’s diary and letters to his most intimate friends, that he had 
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positively wished to be made Bishop of Oxford.* He speaks, as 
was his way, severely of his predecessors, “I read,” he says, 
to Miss Noel, “the Bishop of Oxford’s parting charge. I should 
have liked it at ordinary times, but feeling that his conduct had, 
more than any other secondary thing, helped fon our fearful 
troubles and divisions, I could not but regret its tone.” There 
were many who belonged to his diocese who would have been 
very glad, before long, to have had their old Bishop back again. 
He may have been deficient in vigour, but he was thoroughly 
kind, straightforward, and, above all, a gentleman in the highest 
sense of the word. 

As for Dr. Wilberforce, the old proverb soon came true, 
“Rule will show the man.” He had not been a Bishop two 
years before it was announced that Lord John Russell had 
recommended Dr. Hampden for the Bishopric of Hereford. 
The present generation of Anglican Churchmen can hardly enter 
into the feelings which that ill-judged appointment aroused. 
Whatever may be said of the bishops and clergy of that time, 
whatever boast may be made as to the increased vigour, 
efficiency. heartiness, and spiritual life, of the Establishment as 
a religious body, we should be glad to be able to think that 
a similar appointment in our own time would arouse so much 
opposition. We very much fear that it would not be so—that 
the orthodoxy of the Establishment, and the keen feeling against 
a deliberate attack on Christian doctrine as such, have very 
much given way of late years, and that one of the causes of the 
change has been the habit of playing fast and loose with the 
plain words of formularies, and with the solemn declarations 
imposed on the clergy, which has prevailed among the members 
of the very highest school of opinion within the pale of Angli- 
canism. However this may be, it is certain that the Anglican 
Episcopate has never since taken any step so vigorous or with 
so much unanimity—unless we except, as we must as a matter 
of course except, its recourse to the sheltering tutelage of the 
Royal authority at the time of what was called the “ Papal 
Aggression.” Of the twenty-eight sees in England and Wales 
at that time, two were vacant—York and Hereford. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury wrote a private letter to the Prime Minister 
against the appointment of Dr. Hampden ; so did the Bishop of 
Ripon. To these must be added the thirteen Bishops who 
signed a joint public remonstrance to Lord John Russell—the 

3 Pp. 274 (Diary), 275 (to Miss Noel), 276 (to Mr. R. C. Trench). 
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Bishops of London, Winchester, Bangor, Bath and Wells, Carlisle, 
Chichester, Ely, Exeter, Gloucester and Bristol, Lincoln, Oxford, 
Rochester, and Salisbury. Of the eleven who did not sign, the 
Bishop of Chester seems to have regretted afterwards that he 
did not do so; and the Bishop of St. David’s—Thirlwall—agreed 
with the substance of the petition, but said that the fact of the 
great disturbance and excitement caused by the appointment 
was not within his own knowledge. The Bishop of Worcester 
excused himself on the ground that he was brother to the Lord 
Chancellor. The Bishop of St. Asaph was at first with the 
remonstrance, but for some unknown reason declined to sign it. 
Thus the only remaining Bishops who could be said to be 
altogether averse to the step taken by their brethren were, 
Maltby of Durham, Copleston of Llandaff, Lonsdale of Lichfield, 
Lee of Manchester, Stanley of Norwich, Davys of Peterborough, 
and Eden of Sodor and Man. The moving spirit in the remon- 
strances seems to have been the Bishop of Exeter. 

It has been already said that Bishop Wilberforce joined 
with the majority of his episcopal compeers in the first instance. 
It seems to have soon become apparent that the Prime Minister 
would not retrace the step he had taken, and that nothing but 
legal proceedings would prevent the introduction of Dr. Hampden 
to the see of Hereford. We find it suggested by the Bishop of 
Oxford that some one should undertake to oppose the confir- 
mation of the new bishop at Bow Church, and he appears to 
have wished that Mr. Gladstone should do this part of the 
business. This proposal Mr. Gladstone very wisely declined. 
The first notion of a prosecution of Dr. Hampden for unsound 
doctrine in the court of the Bishop of Oxford, who was to 
send the case,’by letters of request, to the court of the Arch- 
bishop, occurs in a letter of the Bishop of Exeter to Dr. 
Wilberforce. Before this was determined upon, Bishop Wilber- 
force, sanguine enough to believe in his own powers of per- 
suasion with Lord John Russell, wrote to the Premier a letter 
suggesting that Dr. Hampden, before his nomination was 
proceeded with, should be required to disprove the charges 
brought against him on the score of doctrine, before a com- 
petent tribunal. Dr. Wilberforce alleged the then recent case 
of the Bishop of Manchester, who had been forced to disprove 
certain charges against his personal conduct before a court of 
assize. This private letter of the Bishop of Oxford contains, 
n-ar its close, the following significant passage: “I press this 
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the more earnestly, because I see the very high probability of 
the question being brought very speedily to legal issue before 
an unsatisfactory tribunal, through the agency of my own court, 
unless your lordship’s timely interference prevents the step.” 

We gather from a letter of the Bishop of Oxford to his 
ever ready confidante, Miss Noel, that he really expected that 
Lord John would act on his suggestion, and that the forth- 
coming letter, then advertized, of Dr. Hampden to the Prime 
Minister, would contain what he calls a “prescribed asking” 
for the opportunity of disproving charges. In this expectation, 
it is needless to say, the Bishop of Oxford reckoned without 
his hosts. Lord John was not the man to give way. Perhaps, 
like all narrow-minded Liberals, he had a real delight in riding 
roughshod over the bishops as a body. Nor was Dr. Hampden 
the man to demand an opportunity of disproving charges which 
he could never see in any other light but that of personal perse- 
cution. Yet it seems as if the expectation on the part of the 
Bishop of Oxford that his adroit move of a private suggestion 
to Lord John Russell would succeed, was not easily laid aside. 
When it turned out a failure—as it was sure to turn out—he 
was left face to face with the difficulty which had soon appeared 
inevitable—he must either judge Dr. Hampden in his own court 
on a charge of heresy, or transmit the suit, by “Letters of 
Request,” to the Court of Arches. 

It is not our business to write a history of this second phase 
of the Hampden case, which is dealt with at length in the pages 
of Canon Ashwell, who seems to feel it incumbent upon him to 
defend his Bishop at any cost from the criticisms which were 
provoked by the line which he ultimately pursued. It was his 
first public exhibition under practical trial, and his first and 
most conspicuous failure. He satisfied no parties, and could 
hardly have thought it over afterwards with any satisfaction to 
himself. All would have gone very well if other people would 
only have done what Bishop Wilberforce wished, and was 
sanguine enough to expect them to do. Unfortunately, he had 
to deal with men who had ways and thoughts and heads of their 
own, and who were not disposed to move about like chessmen 
for the purpose of the glorification of the volunteer pacificator 
of the Anglican Establishment. He signed the “Letters of 
Request,” in which a formal charge was brought against 
Dr. Hampden, and perhaps the best course he could have 
pursued would have been the very simple one of letting things 
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go on as they had begun, and committing the decision of the 
question to the legal tribunals. No one can say what might 
have been the result, if the Court of Arches had decided that the 
charges of false doctrine were founded, and had passed sentence 
accordingly. But the ink was scarcely dry on the paper in 
which the Bishop communicated to Dr. Hampden what he had 
done, before he changed his policy, and obtained from the 
promoters of the suit the concession that it should not be 
pursued, if Dr. Hampden would satisfy the Bishop privately on 
some points which they themselves drew up. The Bishop 
communicated this at once to Dr. Hampden, whose reply was 
what might have been expected of him. He asserted his own 
orthodoxy, but would say nothing as to any withdrawal of the 
Bampton Lectures or the Observations on Dissent. After this, 
the places of the two parties seem to have been inverted. 
Nothing could be greater than the anxiety of the Bishop to 
get out of the scrape in which he found himself, while 
Dr. Hampden wrote with a certain air of nonchalance and 
indifference to consequences which gives the idea of conscious 
and injured innocence. This was another unfortunate move on 
the part of the Bishop. It was another attempt at a sidelong 
and inofficial settlement of the matter. The Bishop did not 
require of Dr. Hampden any acknowledgment of error, but only 
affirmations of orthodoxy on certain suspected points, and a 
withdrawal of language liable to misapprehension. Dr. Hampden 
might very well complain that he was subjected to “extra- 
judicial questions” by a diocesan who, at the same time, 
declared his belief that his doctrine was sound, while he had 
strongly opposed his appointment in a way, as he said, “ diffi- 
cult to reconcile with your conviction of the soundness of my 
faith.” Dr. Hampden’s answer to the Bishop on this point is 
certainly better and more dignified than the Bishop’s letter 
to him. 

It might have seemed that after Dr. Hampden’s practical 
refusal to accept the opportunity of explanation offered to him, 
the cause might naturally have gone on. But Dr. Wilberforce 
was evidently very anxious to find reasons for stopping it. At 
this stage of the matter a third person appears on the scene, 
who was at the time very unpopular with the Tractarian party 
at Oxford on account of the line which he had consistently 
pursued towards their late leader and his friends, but of whom 
that leader has always spoken in terms of high regard. This 
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was Dr. Hawkins, the Provost of Oriel. The Bishop, who was 
just at that time ordaining in Christ Church Cathedral, took up 
his quarters at the Provost’s house, and the latter now became 
a sort of mediator between the two parties. The common story 
at Oxford at the time was that the Provost, a shrewd and cool 
man, had detected that the Bishop had never read the Bampton 
Lectures of Dr. Hampden, and that this fact gave him a sort 
of power over his more youthful guest. There is nothing to 
show that the story is true, but, at the same time, the issue of 
the negotiations does not belie it. It seems however that he 
had never read the Observations on Dissent. 

It would be beside our purpose to follow out the details. 
The upshot was that the Bishop discovered that in signing the 
“Letters of Request ”—an act which he had carefully described, 
both to Lord John Russell and to Dr. Hampden, as “ purely 
ministerial ”"—he was, in truth, acting almost judicially—taking 
a decided line incompatible with a belief in Dr. Hampden’s 
innocence. On this ground, and on the ground that Dr. 
Hampden had assented to his questions as to orthodoxy, had 
informed the Provost in a private letter that the Observations on 
Dissent were now sold against his wish, and that he wished to 
improve the Bampton Lectures, and on the further ground that 
he had also stated in his letter to Lord John Russell that his 
language might be incorrect, and that he was ready to amend it, 
Dr. Wilberforce withdrew his consent to the issue of the “ Letter 
of Request.” He begged in vain for a little more from Dr. 
Hampden—for an assurance that he would remove the causes 
of misapprehension from any future reprint of the Bampton 
Lectures. Dr. Hampden left the matter in the hands of his 
lawyer, and was quite inexorable. Indeed, he afterwards 
denied publicly that he had made any “concessions” to the 
Bishop. 

It would have been well, as we shall see presently, if Samuel 
Wilberforce could have contented himself without further 
action in the matter of Dr. Hampden. Unfortunately, he went 
further, and in a published letter to Dr. Hampden announced 
to him his practical conversion to the truth of that writer's 
constant asseveration that he had been grossly misrepresented. 
Our readers will see that the Bishop’s words, in which this 
confession was conveyed, go far to confirm the gossip that he 
had never read the book till the time of which we are speaking. 


He says: 
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Regarding, then, the Odservations on Dissent as virtually withdrawn, 
I accordingly applied myself to a thorough and impartial examination of 
the Bampton Lectures. [The story had been that on hearing the 
remarks of the Provost the Bishop went back to Cuddesden and shut 
himself up with the book for two days. He mentions in his letters of 
this time that he had had two days—of influenza.] I have now carefully 
studied them throughout, with the aid of those explanations of their 
meaning which you have furnished to the public since their first 
publication, and now in your private communications. The result of 
this examination, I am bound plainly to declare, is my own conviction 
that they do not justly warrant those suspicions of unsoundness to 
which they have given rise, and which, so long as I trusted to selected 
extracts, I myself shared (p. 487). 


There is more to the same purpose; but we must pass on, 
as it is necessary, unfortunately, to bring out a little more fully 
the charge which is here implied against the selection, real or 
implied, of the “extracts” in question. The Bishop writes thus 
to his brother, the Archdeacon : 


This led me, as a judge, to go most carefully through the Bampton 
Lectures and Hampden’s explanations word by word. I came to the 
conclusion that there was no heresy in them, that every article would 
fail, that Newman’s Extracts were most false—I hope not wickedly and 
intentionally so—that he meant none of the things charged to him, and 
often did mean the very opposite. Here was a fix: to be committed, 
and now convinced, as an honest man, that Hampden was entitled to 
his verdict. I could do nothing, of course, but act justly. I had 
yesterday, dear (!) Keble, C. Marriott, J. Mozley, Dr. Addams, &c., 
for some hours, to convince me. I gave the utmost scope to every 
argument, and am more sure than ever that the charges are untrue 


(p- 495). 
We may compare his account to Miss Louisa Noel : 


I replied, then, to them, that I must for myself read through, as 
judge, all the Bampton Lectures, Explanations, &c., and decide if I 
saw cause for proceeding. I did this, and to my extreme surprise 
became convinced that ‘‘ Newman’s” extracts, &c., were most unfair— 
so unfair as scarcely to let me hope that they were not consciously 
unfair—-that the Bampton Lectures contained a good deal that is 
disagreeable, a good deal that was obscure, and nothing that was 
heretical, and that, coupled with the explanation I had, I saw xo ground 
for resisting his appointment (p. 498). 


These extracts suffice to put before the reader the case 
which this last chapter of Canon Ashwell’s volume has again 


brought into prominence. We shall only remark on two points : 
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first, the conduct of the Bishop in the withdrawal of the Letters 
of Request, and secondly, the charge which he thought fit to 
make against the “Extracts” which had been circulated from 
the Bampton Lectures of Dr. Hampden. 

As to the first of these points, the withdrawal of the Letters 
of Request, coupled with the declaration of his own conviction 
of Dr. Hampden’s orthodoxy, it will be enough to quote a part 
of the most characteristic letter with which the Bishop of Exeter 
answered the announcement. It must be remembered that the 
suit was begun in the Bishop of Oxford’s own court, that he was 
therefore the judge of the suit, that the Letters of Request, 
transferring it to the Court of Arches, were withdrawn, and that 
he had more than once spoken of himself as acting as judge in 
his hasty and solitary perusal of the Bampton Lectures. 

The Bishop of Exeter to the Bishop of Oxford. 
Bishopstowe, January 1, 1848. 

My dear Lord,—The first letter which I write in the year which has 
now opened shall be to you, and the first words of the letter shall be 
an earnest and hearty prayer to God that you and I and all of us who 
have been or shall be placed by God in the office for which none of us 
is fit, of ruling in the Church, may, by the gift of His Holy Spirit, have 
a right judgment in all things. 

Let me next show that I am, so far as sincerity can make me, worthy 
of the confidence you have testified in me in asking me to tell you 
whether I am satisfied in the delicate matter which has lately been 
before you, and which your now published “ Letter to Dr. Hampden ” 
proclaims to the world. 

I will then frankly avow at once that I never before read a document 
so painful and so surprising to me—painful, by reason of the sincere 
friendship I have ever sought, and shall ever seek to cultivate with you, 
as well as of my high respect for your talents ; and surprising because of 
my experience of the manifestations of those talents on all former 
occasions, and of my utter inability to descry in this document any- 
thing like the judicial discretion which I should have anticipated in 
you beyond almost any other of my brethren. 

I told you in my letter of yesterday that you appeared to me to 
have had no right to stop the promoters from prosecuting their suit. 
I think so still, and with firmer conviction after mature deliberation. 
Now, if I am right, see in what a position your published letter to 
Dr. Hampden has placed this suit, its promoters, and yourself. You 
have withdrawn your Letters of Request; therefore, if the suit is still 
existent, you have undertaken to judge in it yourself, and, as a prepara- 
tion for such exercise of your judicial authority, the world will be 
astounded by finding that (after the promoters had expressed to you 
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their wish for a continuance of the suit) you have examined the case in 
your own library, without any of the forms which are at once the aid, 
the protection, and the safeguard of him who sits in judgment, and have 
announced your conviction of the invalidity of the charge in the 


columns of a newspaper. 
If the suit be still alive (as I firmly believe it must be held to be), 


you cannot now preside over it as judge. You must send fresh Letters 
of Request to the Court of Arches on the ground of your unwillingness 
or inability to judge, after having thus proclaimed to all the world both 
your eagerness to judge, and your own entire confidence in your ability 
to do so (p. 490). 


This energetic and plain-spoken New Year’s greeting can 
hardly have been very consoling to Samuel Wilberforce. Yet 
it can hardly be said to be undeserved. The Bishop of Exeter, 
not having seen the private letters which we have quoted from 
Canon Ashwell’s pages, could not remark on the very unfortu- 
nate expressions which they contain as to the extracts from the 
Bampton Lectures of Dr. Hampden which the Bishop of Oxford 
—we suppose, accurately, but we have no knowledge on the 
subject—attributes to the present Cardinal Newman. As to 
these passages in the letters to Archdeacon Wilberforce and to 
Miss Louisa Noel, we must repeat what we have already had 
to say of similar quotations made by Canon Ashwell in regard 
to the opinion held by Dr. Wilberforce of Dr. Pusey. Their 
publication is an act of great unkindness to their writer. Here, 
also, the letter addressed to Dr. Hampden himself, as in the 
other case, the letter addressed to Dr. Pusey himself, would 
have given quite sufficient information as to the opinion of the 
bishop. We are sorry to be obliged to notice the implied 
charge which>is conveyed in such statements as that which 
characterizes the extracts from the Bampton Lectures, circulated 
at the time of the opposition to Dr. Hampden’s appointment 
to the Regius Professorship of Divinity at Oxford as “so unfair, 
as scarcely to let one hope that they were not consciously unfair.” 
But the charge has now been made public, and will have all 
the circulation that Canon Ashwell’s volumes will give it. 

It is perhaps enough to say that the person who makes this 
charge is Samuel Wilberforce, and that the person against 
whom it is made is John Henry Newman. It may be added, 
that the extracts in question were made by the person who 
made them after a very great amount of study, and with the 
certainty that they would be carefully scrutinized, and for the 
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use of a multitude of anxious minds, at a time when Dr. 
Hampden and his writings formed the subject of the day. 
The eyes of all the world were upon the maker of these extracts. 
and if they were made unfairly, he had a host of vigilant critics 
ready to point out his dishonesty. These extracts were not 
made by a man who was in bed with influenza, and in a 
couple of days, and without help from any one else. Nor 
were they made by a man who has given nothing to the 
world, or who will leave nothing behind him, which may furnish 
evidence that he had at least some intelligence of dogmatic 
theology. Nor, again, were they made by a man with whom 
opponents and their opinions always fared hardly, but by one 
whose controversial characteristic it has always been, that he 
seemed to understand his adversaries, and to put their case, better 
than themselves. It is a pity, indeed, that we should be obliged 
to point out the conclusion that this is one of those impetuous 
and presumptuous judgments to which, as it seems, Samuel 
Wilberforce was not indisposed. We can afford to smile at the 
eager way in which he takes it for granted that the work of 
Dr. Hampden, which even he cannot get over—The Observa- 
tions on Dissent—was virtually withdrawn, because the author 
told a friend in private, and without leave to communicate what 
he said, that he had nothing to do with its sale. But a smile 
is hardly the fitting expression of our feelings, at his readiness 
to hurl an accusation of all but certainly conscious unfairness at 
a man at whose feet he had sat with admiration, a man as much 
his superior in simplicity, in rectitude of aim, in purity of motive, 
in all that constitutes honesty and nobility in character in the 
highest sense, as he was his superior in learning, in grasp of 
truth, and in intellectual strength and greatness. 
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dhkce 
I.—NOTES ON THE PRESS. 

1.—AN ANGLICAN LAYMAN ON CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 
NO one, acquainted with the facts of the case, will be disposed 
to deny the great amount of strength and influence which the 
Anglican’ Establishment derives from the existence within its 
pale of the great bulk of the wealthy, noble, and well educated 
classes of the community. It is this which makes it still, to so 
great an extent, the Church of the nation, notwithstanding the 
fact that more than half of the whole number of living English- 
men are probably not “Churchmen” in the English sense of the 
word. But the upper classes and the influential classes, the 
men of position and property, as well as, to a lesser extent, 
the men of cultivation and intelligence, still retain their alle- 
giance to the National Establishment. This allegiance is in 
many cases hardly more than nominal, even although the 
principles of the Establishment are so generally lax and com- 
._prehensive as to impose no very heavy burthen on the 
consciences of its adherents. Men of every school, and men 
of no school, alike, find it convenient to do their little amount 
of Sunday ,respectability in the commodious churches of the 
I-stablishment, in some or other of which it is not difficult for 
worshippers of almost every faith, except the Catholic faith, to 
find just what they may want, whether it be the widest latitu- 
dinarianism or the highest Ritualism. In this sense, the Church 
of England deserves to be called, in modern parlance, the 
Church of the English, for it makes room for nearly all the 
divergences in matters of faith and worship for which English- 
men of the present day have a fancy. Still, as we have said, 
the allegiance which is thus rendered to the Establishment 
presided over by Dr. Tait and Dr. Thomson, under the Queen, 
is in a great number of cases little more than nominal, and if 
the so-called “members of the Church of England” were sifted 
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by any test which would exclude all those who care very little 
indeed for any Church at all as such, the residuum of devout 
and loyal children would be comparatively small. But even 
thus, the Establishment would still be able to show a positively 
large, influential, and earnest body of followers in all the most 
important classes of the nation, and no one can give himself or 
others a fair account of the religious position and prospects of 
the country who does not take this into consideration. The 
wealth that is at the command of the Establishment for any 
purpose such as that of extending its Episcopate in the colonies 
or in the country itself, of restoring its cathedrals and churches, 
or of advancing its educational resources of all kinds, and the 
like, is in truth, immense. This wealth is not derived, except 
fractionally, from the large endowments and emoluments which 
are in the hands of the clergy. It is in great measure the 
spontaneous offering of the laity, many members of which have 
in our own time made sacrifices for the cause of what they 
believe to be the Church, which deserve to be mentioned by 
the side of some of the great medieval works of the same kind. 
We are at present concerned with another kind of manifestation 
of the intrinsic force of the Establishment—the activity and 
devotion which many of its lay members bring to the cause of 
what they consider, or what we may suppose them to consider, 
the “ politics” of the Church in the largest sense of the term. 
There can be no doubt that the Anglican Bishops act with 
much shrewdness in not opposing openly such rather anomalous 
bodies as the “English Church Union” and the “Church 
Association.” Every now and then we hear a grumble or 
two about the mischief that is done by such “party organi- 
zations”—but the grumble does not come from the most 
sagacious or far-seeing of the Anglican authorities. The 
Bishops could hardly hope to put down such associations 
altogether, even if they were to make the attempt, as they 
seldom make any attempt, with the vigour and strength which 
come from unanimity. One thing alone ever unites the 
Anglican Bishops in a serious and hearty cooperation, and 
that onc thing is a protest against Catholicism. But the wisest 
among them know that there is always a considerable number 
of wealthy and active-minded “Churchmen” who take a great 
delight in talking, writing, and agitating about “Church 
matters.” There are always several more or less “burning 
questions” on which the activity of these excellent laymen will 
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certainly expend itself in some way or other. It is quite right 
that they should have their share in the management, or in 
the discussion, of such questions, and for this purpose the Press 
and the organizations of which Englishmen are so fond become 
the natural safety-valves. It would be altogether unjust to 
suppose that no true and valuable services to the Establishment 
are thus rendered. It flourishes and makes progress, as far as 
it does so at all, quite as much by the exertions of its laity as 
by those of its clergy. 

It is quite true that Catholics may be amused and astonished 
at the class of questions as to which these “active and en- 
lightened laymen” are ready with their judgment and advice. 
But in a community where everything is undefined and ad 
libitum—except Catholicism—it is not surprising to find the 
most vital doctrines of the Creed and the most elementary 
principles of the government of the Church discussed in letters 
to the Guardian, with the signatures of Members, or would-be 
Members, of Parliament after them. Many of these gentlemen 
write and speak as if the Christian Church was about to be 
founded anew in these kingdoms, and as if a prospectus had 
been issued inviting suggestions as to what should be her 
doctrine and what her organization. It is not the fault of 
these energetic laymen that they find themselves in a com- 
munion which has very indefinite standards of doctrine, and 
whose first principle is compromise. Earnest Christian living 
and vigorous Christian activity must of necessity discover a 
good deal of room for new legislation, and an absolute want 
of landmarks to guide them, and thus be thrown back on their 
own speculations and exertions for many elementary aids which 
the Catholic Church takes care to supply to her children. The 
matters discussed by these gentlemen are certainly, in many 
cases, subjects on which no Catholic, whether layman or 
ecclesiastic, would think of writing or speaking as if they were 
open questions. But the fact of the activity of many of the 
best lay members of the Establishment is not, in it, abnormal 
or surprising, nor, if this be true, can it be wrong in itself, or 
mischievous to any such community, that individual laymen, 
feeling each one his own comparative weakness and fallibility, 
should seek, in the formation of a “Church Union” or a 
“Church Association,” for the means of gaining that additional 
force and judgment which are to be found in the organization 
and union of many. The Establishment gains much, in another 
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way, from such bodies. These men are often, to a great 
degree, free from the peculiar narrowness and timidity which 
are characteristics of Anglican ecclesiastics. And it is on this 
account that we often find their pronouncements both more 
interesting and more straightforward than similar productions 
of the clerical mind. 

It is no wonder that the good men who belong to the 
“English Church Union” should be in a considerable flutter - 
about the present state of what is known as the Mackonochie 
case. For the first time, as far as we are aware, gentlemen of 
position and responsibility, such as Mr. Charles Wood, find 
themselves in open rebellion against their Bishops and the 
direct decisions of the law. It appears that the “English 
Church Union” is prepared to support Mr. Mackonochie in 
his refusal to obey the law, and it is not surprising that people 
should ask, “What next?” After all, Englishmen are still a 
law-loving race, and it would be surprising if in the case before 
us the ultimate victory were not to rest with the law. The only 
alternative to submission to the law, is the alteration of the 
law—and as to this, it may be easy to imagine many improve- 
ments on the present state of things, but it is not easy to hope 
seriously that these improvements will be made, for the sake 
of shielding Mr. Mackonochie from the consequences of his 
resistance to his Bishop and to the law of his Church as defined 
by the existing courts. It is very well to bluster, but, after all, 
it must come in the end to submission, Even in the case of 
Marshal MacMahon, the prophecy came true—i/ faudra ou se 
soumettre, ou se démettre. But it is interesting in the meantime, 
while men are making up their minds to the inevitable, to see 
how some of these excellent men speak and write of the line 
of conduct to which they find themselves committed. We take 
for this purpose an able and, in many respects, temperate paper 
which has lately been issued by the President of the Church 
Union—-the Mr. Charles Wood, already referred to—as a sort 
of New Year's greeting to the members of the body over which 
he so worthily presides. We shall not enter at any length into 
the reasoning by which Mr. Wood endeavours to meet the facts 
of the case as to Lord Penzance’s authority. This is the weak 
part of the Ritualist position. If the Church of England is, as 
Mr. Wood believes, a living body, it is clear that she must have 
some discipline, and some means of enforcing it. She must 
have courts which can decide when the law has been broken, 
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and whose decisions are respected. Mr. Wood does not sec 
that it is a much more fatal charge against the claim of the 
Anglican body to be considered a living member of the Catholic 
Church, to say that it has no discipline and no means of 
enforcing its laws, than to say that in a particular case injustice 
may have been done from which there is practically no appeal, 
and which must therefore be submitted to. In any living body, 
the law itself is much more important than any individual 
person or interest. No respectable member of society can really 
wish that there should be no law, because in his own particular 
case obedience to the law is inconvenient. But this is very 
much what Mr. Mackonochie’s friends have come to. They 
have been very successful—more successful than they hoped— 
in defying the Bishops and the Courts, and now they find that 
they have nearly destroyed authority and law alike for the 
future. It is by no means certain, according to Lord Penzance, 
that they have not done so. The Bishop of London has put 
this case very well in his answer to the petition of the congrega- 
tion of St. Alban’s, Holborn, in favour of Mr. Mackonochie. 

Let us suppose a case in which the offence is one of which Mr. 
Mackonochie could not possibly become guilty. Let us imagine a 
clergyman of good character, amiable, earnest, and hard-working (there 
have been such), who has unhappily persuaded himself that our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ is not God. He cannot find, he says, the 
doctrine in Scripture, and what the Church seems to teach must be 
explained and corrected by Scripture. He preaches what he himself 
believes. Many of his people, who love him for his good work among 
them, his schools, his visits and sympathy, his help in all their troubles, 
are led away by his teaching, and become zealous believers in his error. 
Others are shocked and go elsewhere. One of these, we may suppose, 
may feel bound in conscience to promote legal proceedings against him 
for heretical teaching ; and his congregation may protest against the 
interference with their clergyman of a non-resident parishioner. The 
case is heard, and goes by appeal through all the courts, and in each 
the clergyman is condemned. He declines to submit. The Court of 
Arches, he might say, being presided over by a layman, is incompetent 
to deal with points of doctrine, or, as at present constituted, is a new 
court created by Act of Parliament and which the Church is not bound 
to recognize ; or the Final Court of Appeal, though it may have on it 
some Bishops as members or Assessors, is practically a lay court, which 
was not constituted with a view of hearing such cases, and has never 
received the assent of the Church. It is rumoured, too, he might add, 
that two or three of the judges (and those of course the most able) 
dissented from the decision, which therefore carries no weight. The 
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Bishop might admonish him in virtue of his oath of canonical obedience 
to abstain from preaching doctrines obviously at variance with the 
teaching of the Church, and might receive from him the reply that, it 
being his mission to preach what he believed to be the true Gospel to 
the poor, he must very respectfully, but firmly, decline. And, finally, 
if suspended by a sentence of the court from the exercise of his ministry, 
he might refuse to recognize or admit the clergyman authorized by the 
Bishop to take charge of his church, on the ground that his office had 
been given him by God through the due and regular order of His 
Church, and that what had so been given him by God he dared not at 
the peril of his soul give up except to God, acting according to the same 
due and regular order. 


We do not see what answer can be made to this plain 
argument, except by those who are ready to assume the 
responsibility of a revolutionary movement, and turn out into 
the street, like Jack Cade and a hundred followers of the same 
spirit. Either the Establishment has no courts at all, in which 
case she had no discipline at all, or the court which has con- 
demned Mr. Mackonochie is the legitimate seat and security 
of discipline in the Establishment. Perhaps it ought not to be 
—but it is. There is a good deal of nonsense in many of the 
objections to it, nor, as we suppose, is it wrong, on Catholic 
principles, for an ecclesiastical judge not to be in sacred orders. 
As we lately pointed out, no Anglican bishop takes possession 
of his see, without solemnly swearing on his knees before the 
Sovereign, that he holds it, spiritualities and temporalities alike, 
only of her Majesty. In a community of which this is the 
fundamental law, it is idle to refuse to submit to what are 
called “secular” courts. In England, the Queen is the one 
single source of all jurisdiction, spiritual and temporal alike, and 
she delegates her spiritual authority to some courts, and her 
temporal authority to others. The obvious duty of persons who 
think their communion to be the ordinance of God to them, is 
to submit to its courts, even when they think a particular 
decision unjust. If it is against a man’s conscience to submit to 
practise what the court enjoins, then let him retire from the 
position in which such compliance is required of him. It is 
beyond all question, as we have said, that the source of all 
jurisdiction in the Anglican Establishment is the person of her 
Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, and no enemy of Lord 
Penzance’s court can say anything more severe against it than 
that it is a court the authority of which emanates from her 
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Majesty.. Mr. Wood, and others like him, write as if there were 
in England, or in the “ English Church,” any spiritual authority 
which does not come from the Queen. In this he is against 
all history, and, what is still more important, against all the 
facts of the existing state of things. We are convinced that 
the more closely Mr. Wood examines the history of his 
I:stablishment, the more he will become convinced that the 
claim of Lord Penzance’s court is no new claim, but one 
founded on the very foundation-rock of Anglicanism itself— 
the Royal Supremacy. 

Be this, however, as it may, Mr. Wood’s exhortations and 
suggestions to his fellow-members of the Union are more 
interesting to us than his arguments against the only eccle- 
siastical courts possessed by the Establishment. We shall allow 
ourselves one or two remarks on these suggestions. First, 
Mr. Wood tells us that Lord Penzance's indifference in the late 
case of so-called sacrilege at Bordesley, is enough to disqualify 
him from all recognition as an ecclesiastical judge. The facts 
may not be familiar to our readers—but we believe that they 
are these. In a late “Ritualist” prosecution against the 
incumbent at Bordesley, it was important to the promoters 
of the suit to prove that the clergyman in question had used 
wafer bread at the “celebration” of Holy Communion, such use 
being practised by the Ritualists in imitation of Catholics, but 
being forbidden by law. For the purpose of this proof, some 
one was induced to pretend to communicate at Bordesley, and 
the wafer which he received from the celebrating minister was 
produced in court. In the custody of the court, with other 
materials and documents, it remained for many weeks, until the 
clamour raised against this profanation was appeased by the 
surrender of the wafer to the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
“consumed” it himself, “according to the rubric.” It seems 
that the court at first declared that it had no power to surrender 
the impounded articles. No doubt this was a grave scandal 
in the eyes of the more Catholic-minded among the High 
Church party. But, after all, it hardly unjudges Lord Penzance, 
as Mr. Wood seems to imply. ‘What Churchman is there,” 
he says, “deserving of the name, who would consent to recognize 
as an ecclesiastical judge one who can order the Blessed Sacra- 
ment to be delivered up out of the custody of his court, without 
one word of horror and rebuke for the act of sacrilege by which 
the Holy Mysteries have been profaned, without one expression 
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of sorrow and distress at having himself, however unwittingly in 
the first instance, been involved in a matter so painful to the con- 
science and religious instincts of the least instructed Christian ?” 
Very good—but here perhaps, it seems to us, Mr. Wood falls 
into the error of confounding the personal goodness or badness, 
piety or irreverence, of the judge, with the authority of the court. 
This is surely a very dangerous confusion. Moreover, we gather 
from Mr. Wood's words that he holds the belief of some of the 
advanced Anglicans, but not of the great mass of the members 
of the clergy among them, namely, the belief in the Real 
Presence of our Lord’s Body and Blood in the Anglican 
Eucharist, and that that Real Presence abides after the act 
of communion. Mr. Wood must surely know that he has no 
right to refuse the name of English Churchmen to the many 
hundreds of thousands among the members of his communion 
who believe, as was so well expressed in the Christian Year— 
without any alteration by its author down to the eve of his 
death—that the presence of our Lord is “in the heart, not in 
the hand,” of the communicant. This is clearly the doctrine 
intended to be taught in the Anglican Prayer-Book. Even of 
those comparatively few of the High Churchmen of the less 
advanced school, who believe in the “objective Presence” in 
the Catholic sense, there are many quite as good English 
Churchmen as Mr. Wood, who believe that the Presence departs 
in some unexplained manner from the bread and wine, which 
have been consecrated but not consumed. We have seen 
glances of horror and indignation on the countenance of an 
Anglican prelate who passed for a High Churchman, because 
at the end of the service people would kneel to receive the 
remains of what had been consecrated. And we have known 
a whole set of High Church clergymen object to the devout 
gathering up of the crumbs and fragments by a zealous curate 
who had lately joined them, on the ground that the doctrine of 
the Church of England was that the Presence did not continue. 
Now, this doctrine may seem very shocking to Mr. Wood, and 
we are glad that it should so seem, because it shows that he 
understands, better than others, one at least of the Catholic 
doctrines which have been so carefully denied by the Prayer- 
Book. But he must surely remember, in his official capacity as 
well as in his capacity as a member of the Establishment, that 
these doctrines which are so dear to him are considered heretical 
by many of his communion—probably by the larger portion of 
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its members and of its clergy—and that he might find it very 
difficult to obtain from the Archbishop of Canterbury, or any 
other of his ecclesiastical superiors, a declaration that their own 
belief with regard to the presence or absence of our Blessed 
Lord, in the wafer which was impounded by the court in 
question, is the same as his own. This is much the same defect 
as that of ignoring the facts of the case with regard to the 
existing, the only existing, courts of discipline or doctrine in 
the Establishment. Unless the number of English “Church- 
men worthy of the name” is to be very much restricted by 
private judgment, we can hardly see that the strong language 
of Mr. Wood is at all justified. He is surely too modest, and 
too respectful of the convictions of others, to impose his own 
ideas with regard to sacred subjects and things upon the con- 
sciences of men who have just as good a right to be considered 
worthy of the name of Churchmen as himself. The very 
expression he uses, “the Blessed Sacrament,” as applied to the 
consecrated bread, is not an Anglican expression. It seems 
tolerably clear that, up to the time of the Caroline revision, 
more than a hundred years after the final change of religion 
under Elizabeth, there was no word in the Anglican formularies 
indicating any higher doctrine as to the Eucharist than that 
which Hooker propounded, and which Mr. Keble embodied in 
the Christian Year. Was Hooker not worthy of the name of 
a Churchman? Hooker would no doubt have been disgusted 
enough at the act of the man who pretended to receive Com- 
munion for the purpose of carrying away what the minister put 
into his hand at the time of Communion. But Hooker would 
probably have congratulated himself, if he had been in the place 
of the judge on whom Mr. Wood is so severe, on the ground 
that, as it was not truc, or the doctrine of the Church of 
England, that our Lord was present in the bread and wine, 
but only in the heart of the recipient, no more actual sacrilege 
had been committed than if the chalice or paten had been 
carried away and kept for a certain time in the custody of the 
court. It is surely not reasonable to ignore the plain facts of 
the case as to the Anglican doctrine.' 

1 Nor again, is a judge bound to express his religious sentiments in giving a 
formal order. At the moment at which we write, we see that Mr. Wood himself 
is” being blamed by Mr. Orby Shipley in the 7aé/et for intimating the decision of 
the Council over which he presides, not to sell any more copies of Dr. Littledale’s 


slanderous pamphlet, without adding a word of regret for having been, ‘‘ however 
unwittingly in the first instance,” concerned in its circulation. 
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Mr. Wood goes on to state a fact in relation to the case of 
Mr. Mackonochie which goes very far towards clearing up the 
ambiguity of that gentleman’s position with regard to his 
Bishop and his communion. Mr. Wood tells us that Mr. 
Mackonochie has gone so far in the way of concession, in order 
to avoid a rupture, as to offer his Bishop to provide a perfectly 
plain service at eleven o’clock for any of his parishioners who 
might ask for such a service, and that it must be remembered 
that he and his friends are by no means supporters of those who 
“have tried to force unaccustomed ritual, however much it may 
be prescribed by the Prayer-Book, on unwilling congregations.” 
This appears to us an important statement, but it can hardly be 
considered as satisfactory by any who take a Catholic view of 
the relation of a particular congregation to the Church at large, 
or of a particular clergyman to his bishop. It is clear that 
Mr. Mackonochie cannot consider the plain service to which all 
Anglicans were accustomed before the birth of Ritualism, and 
with which men like Mr. Keble were content, as wrong in itself, 
or as in contravention of the law of the Church of England. 
But this admission goes far to cut the ground from under 
Mr. Mackonochie’s feet. It is clear, then, that the court of 
Lord Penzance and the Bishop of London do not require of 
Mr. Mackonochie anything which he considers unlawful, or 
which he can refuse to do on the plea of conscience. His 
refusal to obey his Bishop sounds strange after this admission. 
He must at all events consider himself a much better judge of 
what is expedient in the diocese of London than the Bishop 
whom he has sworn to obey. 

We take the liberty of adding a remark on another point. 
It would seem that Mr. Wood holds, and perhaps Mr. 
Mackonochie holds also, some strange doctrine as to the 
absolute independence of individual congregations, which, 
if carried out in all cases, would dissolve the Establishment 
in a vast number of disconnected atoms in the way of faith 
and practice. St Paul’s doctrine about uniformity among 
Churches would soon go to the wall under such principles 
as that apparently set up by Mr. Wood. Ritualism is not 
the only conceivable vagary for which an individual congre- 
gation might perhaps take a fancy. It is quite possible that 
some congregations might take to inventing a Ritual and a 
Vestiary of their own. They might break out into new colours 
and new shapes in the vestments they admit, or they might 
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insist, say, to a return to the Sarum Missal, or to an adaptation 
of the Russian or Greek Liturgies, or to the restoration of the 
First Book of King Edward, or anything else under the sun. 
And the same congregation might change its mind under 
successive incumbents, until there might be as many differences 
in the outward forms of worship of the Establishment as there 
are differences among the phases of doctrine already common in 
its pale. It is surely a destructive principle that each congre- 
gation is to regulate its own affairs in point of ritual. The 
Church is one great body, and the members are not independent 
one of another. What is the Bishop for but to keep things uniform 
according to law ? and what are the courts for, but to enforce the 
observance of the regulations already in existence in these matters? 
There must be a right and a wrong in these matters, of which 
the legitimate authorities are the judges. They are bound to insist 
on the observance of what is right, and to banish what is wrong, 
even in the very possible case of a whole congregation having 
gone wrong together. In such a case, that congregation has a 
duty to the community to which it belongs. It has no business 
to set up for itself. There is one law for all, and no communion 
in the world owes its existence more entirely to the enforcement 
of law by authority than the community to which Mr. Wood 
belongs. For it is historically certain that nothing could ever 
have established Anglicanism and the Anglican Prayer-Book in 
this country in the place of Catholicism and the Mass, but the 
strong arm of the law. Mr. Wood should devote a little time to 
the study of the history of his own “Church.” But even without 
that we are confident that he has too much common sense to 
suppose that a Church of any sort can go on, in which there is 
not some control over the license desired by individual congre- 
gations in the present day to do what they like in matters 
of Divine worship. 

We shall only notice one point more in the interesting 
address of which we are speaking. Mr. Wood declares that it 
is not the fault of himself and his friends if there is nothing but 
a ruin in the place of ecclesiastical discipline in the Establish- 
ment—the fault rests on the heads of the Bishops. But, 
nevertheless, he tells us what he thinks is the only plan which 
would restore the exercise of spiritual authority, and that one 
thing is the revival of the ancient synodical action of the 
Church. We cannot tell how far Mr. Wood's learning on this 
point extends, but he probably has at his command the 
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researches of men who have had some time and occasion to 
study the subject. If it is meant that cases like that of Mr. 
Mackonochie are to be settled by the machinery of synodical 
action, we can only say that a synod is one thing, and a court of 
discipline another. A synod is usually considered to legislate, 
not to adjudicate, and such machinery would be excessively 
cumbrous if the Zotus Clerus of a diocese were to be assembled, 
as Mr. Wood seems to suggest, to try particular causes. - 
Mr. Wood sketches out, as so many High Churchmen before 
him have sketched out, what he conceives would be the sufficient 
provision for the maintenance of unity and discipline in the 
Establishment. The Zotus Clerus is to be assembled, but the 
priests are only to have a consultative voice. Then, by the side 
of these periodical synods, there are to be diocesan conferences, 
over which a layman is to preside, “assisted by a standing 
committee of clergy and laity, with strict rules, so as to 
allow the greatest freedom of discussion, and the greatest 
initiative for all practical work in the diocese.” 

But, what is the use of speculating on things which can 
never come into existence? Mr. Wood must be aware of— 
indeed, he seems to wish to meet—the charge which is so often 
made against men of the school to which he at present belongs, 
that they are always refusing obedience to existing authorities 
and existing Courts, and imagining courts and authorities which 
have no practical being as the tribunals to which they will 
submit. But the Church of God, if it has anything at all to 
do with the Anglican Establishment, is not now for the first 
time to be furnished with her arrangements for the maintenance 
of discipline and uniformity, and if Mr. Mackonochie and his 
friends are to wait till their own chosen tribunal is erected, 
they are sure enough of practical impunity for the space of 
their natural lives. The enforcement of discipline, and of the 
observance of law, is a living and daily necessity in the Church 
as well as in the State. And, as Mr.Wood must be aware, the 
same rule must be applied to all parties. A clergyman who 
might choose to spill the chalice, or to make his communicants 
stand up, in order that he might protest against what he might 
conceive to be the heresy of the “ Real Presence,” or who, for 
the same motives, might perform any kind of acts he might 
invent to teach the doctrine of the “real absence,” as laid down 
in the rubric after the “Communion Office,” would have just 
as much right as Mr. Mackonochie to resist bishop or law court, 
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or any other authority, on the same grounds as the Vicar of 
St. Alban’s, Holborn. Finally, we do not know what authority 
Mr. Wood may have for saying that no one would disobey the 
synods which he has imagined. It would be good news for 
the Bishop of London to hear that Mr. Mackonochie would obey 
anything or anybody but himself. But is Mr. Wood quite 
certain? Is it really true that if the Bishop of London assem- 
bles his fotus clerus, and puts the question of rubrics and ritual 
before them, the Ritualists in his diocese will adopt the resolu- 
tion to which he shall then come, with the “consultative voice” 
of the majority of his clergy? We must confess we do not see 
much ground for such a belief. The decisions of the tribunal 
which Mr. Wood has imagined would cither have or not have 
the sanction of the civil law. They would cither be enforced 
by act of Parliament, or they would have no more force than a 
“resolution” of Convocation. In the latter case Mr. Mackonochie 
would laugh at them as mere expressions of opinion. In the 
former case he would object to them as having a “purely 
secular” sanction. 

Mr. Wood concludes his address to the members of his 
Union by expressing a sanguine hope that the judgments 
which have been lately given against the Ritualists may be 
allowed to sink into oblivion, and that happier days are in store 
for the Anglican Establishment. For. many of the members 
of that Establishment happier days are, we believe and hope, 
in store, and we are led to this hope by, among other things, 
the tone of simple devotion and charity which characterizes so 
much of what Mr. Wood has written. It may indeed be that 
his idea of such a “restoration of faith and practice in the 
Church of England as may lead to the gathering in” of the 
Dissenters, “and pave the way, on principles which East and 
West would alike accept, for the reconciliation of the Anglican 
Episcopate with the rest of the Latin Church,” is a dream which 
can never be realized in the way in which it now presents itself 
to his imagination, for the simple reason that the Unity of the 
Church, being one of the objects dearest to our Lord’s Sacred 
Heart, has already been provided for in the immutable laws of 
His Kingdom, and He has appointed one only way of main- 
taining that unity, one only way of healing that sin of schism 
which is as hateful in His eyes as murder or blasphemy. It 
may be that, in the sense in which Mr. Wood now uses the 
words, to speak of “the renewal of visible communion between 
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all the scattered members of Christ’s flock throughout the whole 
world,” as an object of “intense desire, yearning, and continual 
prayer,” involves a misconception of the Christian Creed, accord- 
ing to which the visible unity of the true Church can never be 
lost, and so never regained. Mr. Wood continually asserts his 
faith that the Church is One, and if he means that it is One, 
not visibly but invisibly, he professes a different creed from that 
of St. Gregory and St. Augustine, to whom he owes it, under - 
God, that he calls himself a Christian. But no Catholic can 
deny his cordial sympathy to aspirations such as those which 
are here expressed. No one can refuse to sympathize with the 
earnestness which moves people, as he tells us, to pray day and 
night uninterruptedly in the church of which Mr. Mackonochie 
is the minister, though the object of that prayer is nothing more 
than that he may not be driven out of his parish. Any sincere 
and humble prayer is a great means of enlightenment, and 
perhaps many of these devout suppliants may come to see that, 
if the “Church of England” were a true Church, it would be 
better that its authorities should be obeyed, than that a parti- 
cular “pastor” should be still able to set his Bishop at defiance, 
and that, if she is not a true Church, few things can be more 
mischievous to the souls of the parishioners of St. Alban’s, than 
the continued impunity of certain of her ministers in teaching 
what they have no right to teach, and what they have solemnly 
abjured as error, and in imitating the worship of the Church of 
God while they are aliens from her fold. 





II.—SCIENCE NOTES. 
CONSUMPTION AND ITS NEWEST CURE. 
WE are all of us, unfortunately, familiar with the symptoms 
of that disease which the unlearned know by the name “Con- 
sumption,” and which the scientific prefer to call by the Greek 
equivalent PAthisis. The malady is responsible for a large 
proportion of the deaths chronicled by the registrars, and its 
usually slow and lingering action gives ample opportunities for 
observing its progress and effects. The hectic fever, the difficult 
breathing, the violent action of the sweat-glands during sleep, 
the loss of strength, and the exhausting cough are some of the 
marks of this disease, which none of us can have failed to notice. 
There are forms of the malady which seize, at a grasp, on the 
springs of lifc, and, almost at once, bring on the end. But in 
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the majority of cases life is gradually undermined; a tedious 
process of decay goes forward persistently, and the sufferer 
moves slowly, and not too painfully, towards death. The wasting 
of organic tissue and of strength involved in this process of 
decline has given to the disease its name—consumption, or 
phthisis. The form under which it is best known to us is 
that in which it settles principally upon the lungs, and by its 
obstructive or destroying action there, renders the functions of 


life impossible. In this form it receives the name pulmonary 


or lung-consumption. 
Of late years active researches have been prosecuted to dis- 


cover the real nature of this wide-spread malady, and unwearied 
efforts have been expended, and are still daily expended, to 
find an assured means of arresting its fatal course. It is 
doubtful whether the world duly acknowledges the services 
rendered by those men who give their life to combating the 
diseases which scourge it—to those who study the traces which 
diseases leave in the wrecks they make; who follow them 
through all the phases of their hurtful activity, and meeting 
every new development with the best remedy which their skill 
suggests, keep careful record, for the good of others, of the 
results they achieve. What is being done at the present 
moment in the matter before us may be gathered from the 
registers of any London hospital for diseases of the chest, or, 
better still, from the observations made and published for the 
common benefit by some investigator who is labouring single- 
handed in this useful field. To show by example what this 
industry means, we will take the series of papers published in 
the Practitioner of August, September, and October by Dr. 
Murrell. He-deals with only one point—the remedy which 
shall prevent the profuse night-sweating incidental to the disease. 
The drugs which, from their known action, he judged likely to 
arrest this exhausting symptom he tried in succession—oxide 
of zinc, atropia, nitrite of amyl, and a long list of others. His 
successes, and his failures, and the circumstances accompanying 
each, he noted with minute care. Asa result, he succeeded in 
adding much to the knowledge possessed by the profession, 
and in placing new means of alleviating human suffering within 
their reach. What the discovery cost him can be gathered only 
from the account he has given of his researches.? 


1 It is interesting to notice that the results hitherto attained by Dr. Murrell seem 
to point to the conclusion that the agents which stimulate the secreting activity of the 
glands in health, allay their morbid activity in disease. 
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This spirit of inquiry has long been at work, more actively 
perhaps, though not more usefully, to penetrate the hidden 
nature of the disease itself. On this subject discordant con- 
clusions have been arrived at by different inquirers. It is not 
necessary to enter here into a minute account of the shades of 
difference which distinguish the various theories. It will be 
enough for our purpose to describe briefly the two views which 
may be taken as representative of two adverse systems, under 
one or other of which all the others may be reduced. 

The state of the lungs diseased by consumption, when 
examined after death, reveals to us several different stages in 
the progress of the disease. In the first stages, the soft spongy 
lung-substance becomes dotted with hard, or, as they are called, 
indurated, patches of peculiar texture. These appearances are, 
most commonly, first developed in the upper lobes of the lungs. 
From their shape and position, inserted like nodules of foreign 
matter in the substance of the organ, they have been called 
tubercles. They are of two kinds—at least it has been the 
fashion so to describe them—the grey tubercle, and the yellow. 
From its supposed resemblance to the millet-seed, the first of 
these has been distinguished by the name miliary tubercle. 
Recent pathology does not draw a specific distinction between 
the two kinds, as it is now established that the yellow is but 
a degenerate form of the grey. As the disease gains ground, 
these tubercles increase in number, and seize upon larger and 
larger tracts of the lung-substance. At length their activity is 
arrested, and in the commoner fatal forms of the ailment, they 
then enter upon a process of decomposition. They grow soft, 
and break down. The déris thus created makes its way, in a 
more or less fluid condition, to the bronchi or air tubes, to be 
thence expelled by coughing. <A cavity is, of course, formed 
at the spot which was occupied by the morbid deposit, and the 
organ of respiration has lost so much of its substance. 

With these later stages of consumption we are not now 
concerned. They have much importance for the practical student 
of medicine ; but merely scientific interest centres chiefly on 
the first stage. The questions of primary scientific importance 
are: What is the miliary tubercle? Whence does it come? 
What is the secret of its growth? By what means can it be 
checked or destroyed ? 

Speaking broadly, there are, as I have said, two main 
theories as to the nature of miliary tubercle. One will have 
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it, that tubercle is merely a morbid condition of existing 
tissues—an unhealthy state of materials already on the spot ; 
another, that it is an independent, alien, imported growth, 
which settles in, and ultimately destroys, the healthy tissuc. 
As an exponent, and a very able exponent, of the first view 
we may take Dr. Williams,? whose able advocacy secured 
this theory such wide currency some twenty years since. To 
make his views intelligible to those who are not familiar with 
the details of human physiology, it will be necessary to notice 
here certain phenomena of the circulation. 

Examining, under the microscope, a drop of freshly drawn 
human blood, we observe that it consists of a colourless fluid, 
in which a number of small rounded bodies are floating. We 
notice at once that it is to the tinge of these floating corpuscles 
that the blood owes its colour. Looking more closely, we see 
that other bodies, without colour, and of no uniform definite 
shape, are floating in the liquid. For our present purpose it 
is to these we must direct special attention. They are fewer 
in number than the red discs, and they are more adhesive. 
They will not roll about easily, and are ready to attach them- 
selves to the objects against which they impinge. Watching 
them with care, we observe that they are endowed with an 
innate power of movement, which suggests the notion of an 
independent principle of life within them. Experiment will 
also show that they are not only capable of motion, but that 
they absorb and digest foreign substances, and are besides 
possessed of reproductive power, exhibiting thus the full series 
of vital functions. These corpuscles appear to be of kindred 
nature with the lymph-globules which fill the lymphatic glands 
and are carried through the tubes of the lymphatic system. 
They are supposed to be the most rudimentary forms of flesh 
and blood, the elements out of which the living tissue is imme- 
diately built up. Those to whom this opinion commends itself 
have therefore given them, at one time, the name sarcophytes, 
or flesh-germs, at another, dzop/asts, or life-forming elements. 
It is not necessary that we should discuss here their claims to 
titles such as these. The properties which I have already 
explained to belong to them are enough to show why, in 
Dr. Williams’ theory, such an important function has been 
assigned them in the production of tubercle. 

I have said that the white corpuscles, or sarcophytes, exhibit 
* Pulmonary Consumption. By C.J. B. Williams, M.D., F.R.S. London, 1871. 
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a certain sluggishness of movement when borne along in the 
blood-current. Watching them as they make their way through 
the narrow vessels of the frog’s web, we perceive that they roll 
lazily along the sides of the vessel, seemingly glad of an excuse 
to stop, presenting in this manner a remarkable contrast to the 
lively flow of the red blood-discs. This dilatoriness is increased 
in inflammatory affections of the part through which the vessels 
run. The number, too, of the colourless corpuscles seems to 
increase within the vessels under the influence of such affections. 
This, circumstance, combined with their adhesive qualities, 
enables them to impede the flow of the blood-current in the 
inflamed vessels. The white corpuscles stick firmly to the 
coats of the vessels, and then so entangle the passing blood- 
discs as sometimes completely to obstruct the flow of the blood. 
But the mischief does not end here. It is contended that 
in virtue of that versatility of movement, and of that contractile 
power which they exhibit, they can force a passage into the 
walls of the blood-vessel, and eventually pass out into the 
tissue beyond. Distinguished investigators have asserted that 
they have been able to follow the movements of the corpuscle 
through the walls of the vessel—that they have been’ able to 
observe the beginning and end of the “emigration process,” 
as it is styled. It has, on the other hand, been stoutly denied 
that these corpuscles can be credited with any such achieve- 
ment; but the force of this denial we will not now stop to 
examine. The theory which we are dealing with assumes as 
proved the possibility of this passage, and finds in the activity 
of the extravasated corpuscle the cause of certain forms of 
disease, of consumption amongst the rest. According to this 
theory, the emancipated flesh-germs continue to exercise their 
powers of locomotion and assimilation, as far as their new 
surroundings permit, and where the condition of things is 
favourable to this activity, prey upon the tissue into which 
they have forced their way. But where these favourable con- 
ditions are not forthcoming, the corpuscles lose their activity 
and plastic power; they are crowded together into dying or 
dead groups ; and, deprived of that clearness and transparency 
which they had shown in the full flush of vitality, they present 
the appearance of greyish indurated masses inserted in the 
texture of the lung. In other words they are now miliary 
tubercles, on the way to further decomposition unless peculiar 
influences intervene to maintain them in their hardened state. 
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To make our sketch of this theory complete it is necessary to 
add, that a morbid activity such as has here been assigned to the 
colourless corpuscles is, in certain forms of the disease, attri- 
buted to the constituents of the “liquor sanguinis,” or liquid 
portion of the blood. 

Opposed to this theory is the view which has been stated 
in its most extreme form by Laennec, and maintained, though 
in modified form, by many later pathologists. The inventor 
of the stethescope held, that tubercle in the lung is not merely 
a morbid condition or combination of materials already existing 
there, but rather a new and distinct growth, with a distinct 
specific character of its own, a growth of an entirely new order, 
or, as it has been learnedly expressed, a “heterologous growth.” 
So far from admitting that the indication observable in the 
lung-substance is but a degenerate form of extravasated blood- 
material, he held that the diseased appearances arc not traceable 
to inflammation, that they are formations of a wholly foreign 
nature, which grow up in the lung, assimilating, and thereby 
destroying the tissues of that organ. He has now few followers 
in the opinion that inflammation of the blood-vessels has nothing 
to do with the production of tubercle. But the main idea under- 
lying his theory, that tubercle is a new growth within the lung, 
not a mere degeneration of existing materials, finds acceptance 
with the majority of pathologists now-a-days. Much, however, 
has been done to give it definite shape, and to support it by 
carefully observed facts, since the days of Laennec. Perfected 
by the results of modern research, it has been stated by Professor 
Virchow, in his Ce//ular Pathology: 

“TI am of opinion that a tubercle is a granule or a knot, and 
that this knot constitutes a new formation, and indeed one 
which from the time of its earliest formation is necessarily of 
a cellular nature, and generally, just like all other new for- 
mations, has its origin in the connective tissue, and which, when 
it has reached a certain degree of development, constitutes a 
minute knot within this tissue, that, when it is at the surface, 
projects in the form of a little protuberance, and consists through- 
out its whole mass of small uni—or multi—nuclear cells. What 
especially characterises this formation is the circumstance that 
it is extremely rich in nuclei, so that when it is examined as 
it lies embedded in the tissue which invests it, at the first glance 
there seems to be scarcely anything else than nuclei; but 
upon isolating the constituents of this mass, either very small 
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cells provided with one nucleus are obtained—and these often 
so small that the membrane closely invests the nucleus—or 
larger cells, with a manifest division of the nuclei, so that from 
twelve to twenty-four or thirty are contained in one cell, in 
which case, however, the nuclei are always small, and have a 
homogeneous and somewhat shining appearance. This structure, 
which in its development is comparatively most nearly related to 
pus, inasmuch as it has the smallest nuclei, and relatively the 
smallest cells, is distinguished from all the more highly organised 
forms of cancer, cancroid, and sarcoma, by the circumstance 
that these contain large, voluminous, nay, often gigantic cor- 
puscles, with highly developed nuclei and nucleoli. Tubercle, 
on the contrary, is always a pitiful production, a new formation, 
from its very outset miserable. From its very commencement 
it is, like other new formations, not unfrequently pervaded by 
vessels; but when it enlarges, its many little cells throng so 
closely together that the vessels gradually become completely 
impervious, and only the larger ones, which traverse the tubercle, 
remain intact. Generally fatty degeneration sets in very early in 
the centre of the knot, where the oldest cells lie, but usually 
does not become quite complete.” And then follows a des- 
cription of the transformation or decay of the tubercle, which | 
have already referred to more than once. 

This was the condition of the theory in 1860. But a further 
advance was to be made. Laennec had held the opinion 
that tubercle could be produced by inoculation. In this 
connection Dr. Williams, in the work already cited, records 
a recollection of the great physician which has a melancholy 
interest. 

“I have several times heard him relate what happened to 
himself twenty years before; how that, in opening some vertebric 
affected with tubercle, the forefinger of his left hand was slightly 
scratched with the saw. The next daya little redness appeared, 
and there formed gradually after, a little swelling under the 
skin, of the size of a large cherry-stone. In eight days the 
skin opened at the scratch, and there appeared a yellowish 
compact body, exactly like crude yellow tubercle... I may 
remark that Laennec died of phthisis; and during the year 
before his death, when I attended his clinique, although full of 
vivacity and intelligence, he had the wasted aspect of one in 
advanced disease.” 

The suggestion thrown out by Laennec remained unfruitful 
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for many years. But at length new indications of the infectious 
character of tubercle drew other inquirers to follow up the clue 
he had given. By a prolonged series of experiments made upon 
rabbits and guinea-pigs, M. Villemin established the fact that 
tubercle can be produced by inoculation. Inserting the matter 
of grey or yellow tubercle uuder the skin, he found that the 
animal thus inoculated died in the course of a few months, and 
that after death many of its organs exhibited copious growths of 
tubercle. Further experiment revealed the fact that like results 
could, in some cases, be produced by introducing under the 
skin an apparently harmless substance, for example, a cotton 
thread. 

At the Munich meeting, June, 1877, Professor Klebs 
announced an important advance upon this knowledge of the 
subject. He was able to assert with confidence that tuberculosis, 
in all its forms, is an infectious disease, parasitic in nature; that 
it is due to certain minute microscopic organisms which find 
entrance into the body, and multiply there under favouring 
conditions. His experiments had shown him that if the 
smallest portion of tubercular matter be put into a nutritive 
fluid, such as a solution of the white of egg, numberless tiny 
organisms are speedily developed in the fluid. It becomes turbid, 
as a solution of sugar does after the introduction of a particle of 
yeast, and the microscope discovers in it multitudes of organisms 
which exhibit a vigorous power of movement. A drop of the 
turbid fluid added to a fresh solution speedily induces in it the 
same state. And thus, in these artificial conditions, the infection 
may be propagated indefinitely. 

But the experiments of Dr. Schiiller of Griefswald have 
brought to Jight the further curious fact, that a drop of this 
liquid is capable of infecting an animal body, can sow in it the 
seeds of tuberculous disease which shall bear fatal fruit. Having 
inoculated a number of animals with these artificially cultivated 
micro-organisms, he found that the animals, without exception, 
died in a short time, exhibiting all the usual symptoms of 
tuberculous disease. 

When this, the latest point in the chain of discovery, had 
been reached, the idea spontaneously presented itself that a 
means of destroying these living germs, within the diseased 
organs, might be discoverable. If this could be achieved the 
arrest of their growth in the lung might be effected, and the 
progress of consumption effectually controlled. The discoveries 
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of antiseptic surgery, and the studies made on the causes of 
zymotic disease, had made us familiar with methods of 
destroying these baleful organisms in circumstances where they 
could be reached by antiseptics in the solid or liquid state. 
But to attack them by means of this kind, when they had 
established themselves in the texture of the lung, was out of 
the question. It was only by inhalation that they could be 
directly acted upon. There was a time when the possibility of 
even such action as this was confidently denied; when it was 
thought that finely-divided particles, borne in upon the current 
of air that enters the bronchi, could not penetrate the remote 
recesses of the lung. But a painful experience has long since 
disproved this notion. The prevalence of consumption amongst 
those who pursue trades that necessarily create a dusty atmos- 
phere—amongst stonemasons, needle-grinders, cotton-carders, 
and the like—is proof that this opinion is untenable. Moreover, 
the condition of the lungs in which atmospheres of this kind 
have induced a growth of tubercle, plainly shows that fine 
particles of flint, of iron, or coal, can make their way deep into 
the lung-tissuc. It was by inhalation that Schiiller sought to 
arrest the growth of tubercle in the inoculated animals. When 
the infection had produced its effect, and the characteristic 
marks of the disease had appeared, the infected animals were 
made to breathe for some weeks an atmosphere impregnated 
with a pulverized solution of benzoate of soda. Under these 
conditions the disease, it was found, could be stayed in its 
course, the ruin which it had made was gradually repaired, and 
the diseased animal was restored to its normal state. 

It was now time to turn the results thus obtained to the benefit 
of man. In the September of last year, Professor Rokitansky of 
Innsbriick announced that he had made the attempt, and had 
been successful. In fifteen aggravated cases of consumption he 
had administered benzoate of soda by inhalation, and the results 
had “exceeded all expectations.” He was able to congratulate 
himself on having cured persons who had entered his hospital, 
“so to say, in a dying condition,” and he hastened to make 
public his method of cure. It consisted in administering, twice 
a day, through an inhaler, a quantity of the salt equal to a 
1000th of the body-weight of the patient, the process to be 
continued through several weeks. A detailed description of the 
effect of this treatment in several well-developed cases of the 
disease was added. The communication attracted much attention 
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among men of science, and its practical importance secured for 
it no small notice from the general public.® 

Meanwhile, experiments to test the efficacy of this method 
were carried on by other skilled observers. It is disappointing 
that the results of these researches have not tended to confirm 
the hopes which Rokitansky’s communication had raised. At 
Berlin and Vienna the virtue of benzoate of soda seems to have 
been tested to the full on persons in all stages of consumptive 
disease. But the eminent men who directed these researches 
have not been able to record any success. Their observations 
are in complete opposition to the experiences recorded by 
Rokitansky. 

Thus the matter stands at present. An effectual remedy for 
consumption has yet to be discovered. We do not mean by this 
to question the results ascribed to the newest specific in the 
hands of the Innsbriick professor ; but only, that if his discovery 
be indeed all that he believes it to be, it will still require 
prolonged and patient effort to establish its claims in face of the 
adverse testimony with which it has been met. 


III.—REVIEWS. 


1. The Church under Queen Elizabeth: an historical sketch, by the Rev, Frederick 
George Lee, D.D., Vicar of All Saints’, Lambeth. London, 1880 : two vols. 8vo. 
IN the two remarkable volumes now before us, Dr. Lee 
undertakes to furnish us with an historical sketch of the Church 
of England under Queen Elizabeth. He does not venture, he 
tells us, to call it a history of the reign of “the successful but 
miserable woman” who ruled the destinies of England for nearly 
forty-five years, and regarding whose character and adminis- 
tration such loose but glowing ideas are generally entertained. 
More than once Dr. Lee disclaims all intention of raking up old 
scandals, the materials for which, he adds, are in abundance, 
and might be produced without difficulty. In this charitable 
frame of mind, he accordingly proceeds to sketch the personal 

* Carbolic acid is, perhaps, the best known of antiseptics. If the theory on which 
all these experiments are based is true, the inhalation of carbolic acid should have a 
powerful effect on the bacteria of the diseased lung. Reasoning thus, Dr. G. Hunter 
Mackenzie, Lecturer in the School of Medicine, Edinburgh, has been induced to try 
the effect of inhalations of pure carbolic acid. ‘‘The results obtained,” he writes, 
** have been so satisfactory, as to justify me in discarding the internal administration 
of the various specifics, and continuing the inhalations alone” (Aritish Medical 
Journal, January 3, 1880). 
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history of the Queen and her admirers. He notes the more 
salient points, civil and ecclesiastical, of her long reign, and in so 
doing, he chronicles such facts as may enable us to gain a fair 
insight into the state of religion and morality which prevailed 
while she claimed to be the “ Defender of the Faith” of England. 

Dr. Lee has executed with laudable patience and industry 
the task which he has imposed upon himself. Not only have 
the more obvious sources of information (such as Burnet and - 
Strype, Heylyn and Collier) been consulted, but he has pene- 
trated into the recesses of the State Paper Office, the Bodleian 
Library, the British Museum, and the Registers of several of the 
bishops of the period. The extracts which he has made from 
these documents appear to be given with fairness and discretion. 
Upon the whole, therefore, no objection can be raised as to the 
general scholarship exhibited in the work now before us. 

The result of the inquiry must be anything but satisfactory 
to the feelings of by far the larger portion of the clergy of the 
Establishment. Begun in schism, and carried on by fraud and 
violence, we here trace, step by step, the measures by which 
“England was duped into practically repudiating her relations 
with the Universal Christian Kingdom, its laws and its ruler ; 
how Cranmer first betrayed the local flock which he had to 
govern, and so made a similar work easier for those who came 
after him, Matthew Parker and his immediate allies ; how the 
New Church, as finally arranged, formed and moulded under 
Queen Elizabeth, was a purely local and national body, neither 
more nor less, and has so remained under a variety of theological 
and ecclesiastical changes unto the present day.” The conclu- 
sions thus stated rest upon the undisputed assertion which 
affirms that “no national Parliament can possibly create a 
Divine institution, and the missionary work of a human society 
ever fails.” Here, then, we have the admission made by one 
of its clergy, that the missionary work of the Church of England 
is a failure ; because—it is a human society. 

Such is the general indictment against the English Reforma- 
tion; let us now specify some of the details upon which the 
author has arrived at his conclusions. 

The new Prayer Book “was the baldest and barest that 
could have been compiled. Its scrappy service for the Holy 
Communion was supposed to have been founded on an English 
version of the Sarum Mass; hacked about and mutilated, how- 
ever, in every portion . . . without an ancient parallel, formed 
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into a new service which remains as a monument of the deli- 
berate craft, skilful double-dealing, and heretical tendencies of 
those who compiled it. . . ..A Supper of bread and wine, given 
once a quarter at mid-day, in remembrance of an act done long 
ago—Christ’s Death—was once again intentionally substituted 
for the Adorable Sacrifice of the Christian dispensation enjoined 
by our Divine Master to be offered continually, a sacrifice true, 
proper, and propitiatory, as well for the departed as for the living.” 

Throughout the whole of the Queen’s reign there were 
constant complaints from all quarters of the difficulty of getting 
the existing cures served by persons who could mumble the 
Morning and Evening Prayers. One George Withers, a reformer, 
writes thus to the Elector Palatine: “What must we say when 
most of them are Popish priests, consecrated to perform Mass, 
and the far greater part of the remainder are most ignorant 
persons, appointed at the will of the people, not to the ministry 
of the Word?”! Parker ordained more than one hundred and 
twenty “ministers” in one week, many of whom had been 
schoolmasters, “scribes,” “most ignorant persons,” tradesmen who 
had failed to get their living, and even of “base occupation.”* 

In order to rouse public opinion against the old faith, 
scurrilous publications from the pens of the Reformers were 
circulated by thousands. Of these some were gross in their 
language, filthy in their suggestions, revolutionary in their 
proposals, and though garnished with numerous texts of 
Scripture, yet blasphemous in their teaching. In them the 
sacraments were disparaged, the priesthood ridiculed, the act of 
ordination written of as “a magical incanting;’ Extreme 
Unction was styled “a corrupt following of the Apostles,” and 
the “dirty greasing of Antichrist ;” while the Blessed Sacrament 
of the Altar, hitherto reserved in a pyx of silver or gold, was 
profanely called “Little Jack in the box,” and treated with 
deliberate and artfully designed indignities too fearful to 
describe. 

It is not to be wondered that under such a system as that 
which prevailed in England under the rule of Parker and his 
successors, the devotion and the morality of the people rapidly 
declined. They were frequently left as sheep without a shep- 
herd. Numerous cures were vacant, and several hundreds of 
chapelries were unserved. Infants remained unbaptized, women 

1 Zurich Letters, second series, p. 163. 
® Parker to Grindal, Parker's Correspondence, p. 121. 
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were not churched, children were uninstructed. In some places 
the dead were buried like dogs, without either rite or ceremony. 
Sometimes the authorities tolerated the ministerial acts of 
persons who had not received any but Presbyterian ordination, 
and possibly not even that. “A bottle of leather and a flagon of 
white metal for wine for the Supper,” were provided at Magdalen 
College, Oxford. Such of the clergy as wished to marry were 
compelled to be contented with helpmates of questionable or 
flyblown character, who had been waiting women, alehouse 
attendants, or publicly disreputable. The gravest scandals by 
consequence arose in several places. rt 

The returns made from time to time by the bishops as to the 
ecclesiastical condition of these divincs reveal a lamentable 
picture of the degradation to which the country was reduced. 
“In Lancashire,” says Barnes, Bishop of Carlisle, “the people 
fall from religion, revolt to Popery, and refuse to come to 
church.” In the diocese of Durham “it is too lamentable,” says 
Pilkington, “to see and hear how negligently they say any 
service there, and how seldom.” At Norwich there was no daily 
service, either in cathedral or parochial church. Communion 
was celebrated three times in the year, no sermon had been 
preached in the cathedral for nine months. In Bangor “many 
of the churches be utterly closed ; therein there be neither Word 
nor sacraments.” The see of Oxford was filled by a bishop for 
only little more than three years out of forty-six ; the spiritual 
governess having given its lands and revenues to her favourites, 
the Earl of Leicester and Lord Essex. The acts of sacrilege 
and wanton profanity which were perpetrated within the 
diocese of Lincoln fill several pages of Dr. Lee’s volume, and 
are supported by contemporaneous evidence. 

Such then is a brief outline of the information which 
Dr. Lee offers to his readers in the work we have before us. 
How it will be relished by his co-religionists, members like 
himself, of the body whose deformities and sores he has unveiled 
with such an unshrinking hand, it is not for us to decide. 
We cannot but remark, however, that the author, as “Vicar of All 
Saints’, Lambeth,” holds his position as such in virtue of the 
very supremacy of the Crown which he scorns and ridicules, 
that he professes its doctrines, has signed its Articles, and has 
promised ecclesiastical obedience to the successors of the men 
whom he treats with a dislike so undisguised that at times it 
reaches the language of hatred. By the publication of the 
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present work he adds another to the many mysteries which 
surround the position of every member of the “ Association 
for the Promotion of the Unity of Christendom,” apart from 
the Unity which is to be found in the Holy Catholic Church, 
One and Undivided. Let him seek it there, for there alone it 
is to be found, and there alone he will find rest, safety, and peace. 


2. The Life of Dom Bartholomew of the Martyrs, Religious of the Order of 
St. Dominic, Archbishop of Braga. Translated from the French by Lady 
Herbert. London and Derby: Richardson, 1880. 

We have long wished for a good Life of the famous Arch- 
bishop of Braga, the friend of Louis of Grenada and of 
St. Charles Borromeo, who took so decided and spirited a 
part in the later sittings of the Council of Trent. His life 
(1514—1590) embraces nearly the whole of the sixteenth 
century, and, although his lot was cast in the smallest of 
Christian kingdoms, it was at a time when the prosperity of 
Portugal had not altogether declined, and his connection with 
the Council brought him across some of the most momentous 
affairs of the epoch. He lived in a period of saints, and he 
was himself very eminent for sanctity. The French Life which 
Lady Herbert has translated is probably as good as any other 
that could have been selected, and we must take it instead of 
the original biography, which ought to be written, but which 
not many who care to make the character of Bartholomew of 
the Martyrs known to the English public would have time to 
write. 

The distinguishing feature of this biography is that two of 
its books are devoted, one to the doings of the Archbishop at 
the Council of Trent and at Rome, the other to a sort of 
treatise, out of his own writings, on the duties of the episcopal 
order. The part concerning the Council is apparently very 
authentic, being mainly derived from the letters of the Arch- 
bishop himself. He was a vigorous and plain-spoken reformer, 
and when the archbishops older than himself had answered the 
question, whether the reform should begin with the Sacred 
College itself, in the negative, out of deference to the Cardinals 
present, he broke in upon the harmony by a strong declaration, 
that their most illustrious lordships had need of a most illus- 
trious reform. He seems rather to have waged war against the 
excessive pretensions of the Cardinals, and we find some severe 
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language in this volume about the manner in which they lorded 
it over bishops. When he was at Rome, he prevailed on the 
Pope to abolish the custom according to which, on certain 
solemn occasions, in the Pope’s presence, the bishops stood 
bare-headed, while the Cardinals sat down, covered. 

The great value of the book lies in the fact that it has been 
derived from the most authentic sources, and that we have 
frequently the words of original documents. Lady Herbert 
has done the work of translator in her usual and graceful way. 


3. Les Splendeurs dela Foi. Accord parfait dela Révélation et de la Science, de la 
Foi et dela Raison, Par M. Abbé Moigno. Résumé Complet avec autobio- 
graphie. Paris: Gauthier Villars ; Blériot Fréres, 1879. 

In the present state of natural knowledge, no man can 
without an evident miracle be equally conversant with all 
departments of scientific investigation. The Abbé Moigno’s 
greatest successes have been attained in mathematical studies, 
but he has been long and honourably known for the universality 
of his devotion to science, and we may feel sure that, if he had 
been willing to rest contented with the fame of his vast erudition 
and indefatigable labours, few would have cared to refuse him 
the homage of their sincere respect both for the depth and the 
versatility of his genius. Instead of seeking the reward of his 
long industry in an old age of honoured repose, his ambition is 
to serve to the last the cause of truth to which his life has been 
consecrated. At the feet of the Church he lays all his treasures 
of knowledge. For her sake he has gathered the store, in her 
cause will he spend it. He is aggressive, and deliberately 
exposes himself to attack. In a long line of defences there 
must necessarily be less guarded points. A champion of the 
Church when he descends into minute details will no doubt hear 
himself called credulous and antiquated. Yet the learned 
writer of the Splendcurs de la Foi may be well assured that his 
labour will be fruitful. The principles which he vindicates are 
eternally true. The subject which he chooses is of vast extent, 
but the method of treatment is most unpretending. He traces 
out a scheme which reminds us of less modern dissertations, 
de omni re scibili, and then, after filling in what he desires to 
say in cach portion in such a manner that every page bears 
witness to his clearness of thought and immense range of infor- 
mation, he offers the grand result as mémoires pour servir, a 
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modest contribution to make more easy the efforts of the great 
unknown of whom Joseph de Maistre speaks: “ Attendez que 
Yaffinité naturelle de la science et de la religion les ait réunies 
dans la téte d’un homme de génie; celui-la sera fameux, et 
mettra fin au déchainement du xviii* siécle.” The Abbé Moigno 
says that he is not this man of genius, but that he is “savant et 
théologien.” He is at great pains to prove his claim to these 
titles, because he writes his book to do good, and its power to 
do good will altogether depend upon the degree in which he is 
considered competent to speak. He who would conciliate faith 
and science ought to be a representative man in both orders. 
The author of the Splendeurs de la Foti would rather be accused 
of vanity for parading his multitudinous decorations than permit 
his right to demand a hearing to pass unrecognized. 

The volume recently published contains, in addition to the 
fourth and last book and an autobiographical preface, a resumé 
of the preceding three books; but this is only a temporary 
arrangement pending the simultaneous appearance of the four 
volumes. The fourth book occupies two thirds of the volume ; 
the first book is compressed into a few pages; the second and 
third are partially developed. The title of the first book is 
La Foi; of the second and third, La Foi et la Science; of the 
fourth, Za Foi et la Ratson; and it is to this last book that 
the name Splendeurs de la Foi properly belongs. The mere 
enumeration of the subjects discussed would need more space 
than we can spare, and we must be content to indicate the 
general course of the Christian apology. 

In the first book the nature of supernatural faith is explained, 
its necessity and its reasonableness are proved, its rarity is 
acknowledged, arid the causes which lead to the loss of it are 
declared to be the spirit of Paganism, the spirit of revolution, 
and the habit of committing sin in cold blood. 

In the second book faith and science are confronted, and all 
contradiction between them is denied. The proof of this leads 
our author into many learned disquisitions in connection with 
Biblical science, nomenclature, and legislation, the Mosaic cos- 
mogony, the dignity in creation of our planet and its occupants, 
the origin and antiquity of man, various geological theories, 
various theories of evolution, the testimony of comparative phi- 
lology and of ancient monuments. 

In the third book it is further maintained that faith and 
science vert z0ominis are so far removed from mutual destruction, 
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that, on the contrary, they lend a helping hand to one another 
with reciprocity of good offices. After the objections brought 
against the truthfulness of the Biblical narrative by zoologists, 
botanists, physicists, mathematicians, astronomers, geologists, 
geographers, historians, have been discussed at some length, 
the confirmatory evidence which science lends to Holy Writ is 
produced for examination. 

The fourth book starts from the evidences of Christianity ~ 
and the marks of the Church, and then holds up to admiration 
fifteen Splendcurs, that is to say, fifteen great prophecies mag- 
nificently accomplished: Mary, blessed among women; Jesus, 
set for the ruin and the resurrection of many; Jesus set fora 
sign to be contradicted; fruitfulness of Apostolic preaching 
contrasted with sterility of Protestant missions; saints and their 
sanctity ; holy poverty and unholy pauperism; the unceasing 
hatred of the wicked ; the baffled efforts of the gates of hell; 
the Divine attractions of the Sacred Heart of Jesus; brotherly 
love; miracles; rapid diffusion and steady continuance of 
Christianity ; destruction of Jerusalem; Peter confirming the 
brethren. Then eleven chapters are consecrated to the expo- 
sition of the mysteries of revelation, and the whole work con- 
cludes with short treatises upon the sacraments, celibacy, and 
vows of religion, the life to come, the Church as the instrument 
of salvation and civilization. 

The hearty blessing which Leo the Thirteenth gives to the 
author and his work must be to one so orthodox and loyal a 
reward almost commensurate even with the labour of many 
years. 


IV.—NOTICES. 

1. Directorium Sacerdotale; a guide for priests in their public and 
private life. By Father Benedict Valuy, S.J. With an Appendix for the 
use of seminarists (Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, 1879)—The usefulness 
of this “clerical companion” cannot be disputed ; but the first edition, 
though it was speedily out of print, caused displeasure to some priests on 
the mission, who, taking as addressed to themselves certain elementary 
suggestions, intended almost exclusively for the guidance of “seminary 
students,” felt that they were being lectured. The editor, in his Preface 
to this reprint, deprecates any such interpretation. 

2. Lhe Bread of Life: or St. Thomas Aquinas on the Adorable 
Sacrament of the Altar. Arranged as meditations, with prayers and 
thanksgivings for Holy Communion, by Father Rawes, D.D. (London : 
Burns and Oates, 1879).—It would be impertinent to criticise a book 
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of meditations upon the Blessed Sacrament, in which the reflections 
are taken nearly word for word from St. Thomas, in which his general 
arrangement of the subject is adopted and his selection of confir- 
matory texts is preserved unchanged, the editor having limited his own 
intervention to the task of presenting the thoughts of the Saint in the 
form most convenient for the purpose of meditation; nor is further 
praise needed than an affirmation that the idea is a happy one success- 
fully accomplished. This is the first volume of the proposed “ Library 
of the Holy Ghost,” intended more especially for the use of the 
Archconfraternity of the Servants of the Holy Ghost. 

3. Little Books of the Holy Ghost. No.1. St. Thomas Aquinas on 
the Two Commandments of Charity and the Ten Commandments of the 
Law. Translated, with prayers added, by Father Rawes, D.D. (London: 
3urns and Oates).—Of the first number of this lesser series of books 
published for the Confraternity of the Servants of the Holy Ghost, as 
of the first number of the greater series, the Bread of Life, mentioned 
above, it can be said with truth that the mere statement of the subject 
and of the source from which the thoughts are derived is praise enough. 
[t is only necessary to add to the description given in the title page, 
that occasion is taken from the dissertations on the ‘l’en Commandments 
to recommend to our devotion the great saints of the Old Law. 

4. The Lamb of God; or, Reflections on the Life of our Divine Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. By the Rev. T. H. Kinane, P.P. With a 
Preface by his Grace the Most Rev. Dr. Croke, Archbishop of Cashel 
and Emly (Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, 1880).—The story of the Life 
of our Lord is given in the order of events and in simple language, 
without any critical remarks or digressions, but interspersed with pious 
observations and practical applications, and divided into short sections 
for the convenience of meditations or meditative reading. Each chapter 
ends with reflections, resolutions, and prayers. ‘The cordial commenda- 
tions of the hierarchy of Ireland will secure for the little book a wide 
sphere of usefulness. 

5. Zhe Catholic Child’s Bible History (Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son), 
of which we have here the New Testament, is “a text-book intended for 
school and home use,” which we owe to the industry of the Sisters of 
Mercy of Downpatrick. 

6. The Miracle of the 16th of September, 1877, at Lourdes (Dublin : 
Gill and Son), is not a reprint of the account which appeared with 
M. H. Lasserre’s permission in the Messenger of the Sacred Heart 
February and March, 1878, but a new translation. 
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